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TO HELP MAINTAIN 
CAPACITY PRODUCTION 
CALL IN 


SOCONY: \\ 
VACUUM Lubricating grease and grease film are shown in red in the picture above. 


fe Cone? Laduitialion Another inside story of Correct Lubrication §) 


Soba A VICTORY SONG! Day after day, greases, it stems from the world’s great 
myriads of electric motors keep humming lubrication experience. Lubricants and exper! 
in U.S.A.’s war-busy plants. This cutaway ence like this can help your staff keep 1 


picture shows how the shaft spins on ball chines going, producing at full tilt. 
I) 


bearings... how the balls are protected by Looking ahead, you can see how this 
grease from wear, pitting, rust. be invaluable to you in a competitive era. F 

To keep them humming in your plant day the Correct Lubrication that helps sex 
after day—to keep maintenance down—pro- wartime capacity production will work ' 
duction up—calls for Correct Lubrication. same way in peacetime for low product 
And that is a principle Socony-Vacuum de- costs. 


veloped. SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., INC.—Standard 0 
of N. Y. Div. * White Star Div. « Lubrite Div. ¢ Chicas 
ship ‘ - Div. * White Eagle Div. * Wadhams Div. * Magnolia 
grease for this job. Like all Garg« »yle oils and Petroleum Co. * General Petroleum Corp. of Cail 


For instance, there is a special Gargoyle 


Ten-ton tire 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich product development 


A TIRE like this weighs only a third 

of a ton but can carry a load of 
em tons, forty tons or more for four 
fires — nearly as much as a freight car. 
tis used for off-the-road tiling It 
olds as much air as 25 auto tires, takes 
20 minutes to inflate, costs $750. 

The Pennsylvania Turnpike, finished 
ive years ago, might still be under con- 
truction if there were no big tires like 

is. Dams and airports now finished 
n 18 months would probably take four 

d five years to build. But even with 
ll their advantages, costs were too 
igh because these tires, running over 
big rocks, bruised too easily. Inner 


cords broke under sharp impact; tires 
had to be repaired or thrown away. 
Time and money were lost. 

Then B. F. Goodrich men developed 
a new kind of “bruise-protected” tire. 
It has four extra layers of cords em- 
bedded under the rubber tread, and 
with a special kind of rubber between 
them. Under impact the cords distrib- 
ute the force of the blow and allow it 
to be absorbed by the rubber. 

Contractors tried the new tires. Some 
of the records were: 17,226 miles 
against 12,501 for the best of all three 
ordinary tires used; 15,017 miles com- 


pared to 11,304 for the best ordinary 
tire; 17,599 miles compared to 6,476 
for the best ordinary type. There would 
be even more such records if military 
needs permitted more contractors to get 
these new tires. 

B. F. Goodrich developments ex- 
tend to every type of tire — passenger 
car, truck, airplane, farm, industrial, 
and the big off-the-road type. What 
ever your tire need, if you buy B. F. 
Goodrich, you get tires backed by this 
policy of constant improvement. egy 


B.F. Goodrich 
Truck & Bus Tires 
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. for a copy of the 28-page book, ‘'Syn- 
always have selected the materials thetic Rubber and Its Application to 


for reinforcing rubber in mechani- Mechanical Rubber Products.” 
cal products. Today the choice of 

various types of synthetic rubber permits further selec- 
tivity by Republic technicians. The ultimate use of belt- 

ing, hose and other products determines the type of syn- 
thetic to be processed. Oil resistance, acid resistance, ex- 
treme flexibility and other desired properties are being 
built into Republic synthetic rubber items for industrial 

use. 

Your Republic Distributor, working closely with the 
factory, is informed on these facts. Tell him your actual 
requirements and you'll get the economical benefits of 
Republic technical selectivity. 
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ASHINGTON BULLETIN 


ack of Berge’s Blast 


Washington, which looks for the 
slitical hook in every action taken by 
he Administration, sees an unusually 
one in trust buster Wendell 
Berge’s attack on the “railroad mo- 
poly” this week. 

Using a group of Kansas City sales 
nd advertising executives as a sounding 
board, the assistant attorney general 
old the country at large and the Mid- 
Hie West in particular that the Dept. 
f Justice is resolved to eliminate what 
e called regional trade restraints im- 
posed by the carriers through secret 
oreements on rates and service. 

While antitrust suits against the rail- 
oads are plainly indicated, Berge said 
hat prosecutions probably would await 
e end of the war, presumably because 


er, Pul me does not wish to lay himself open 
ra 0 the charge of interfering with the 
; Edita, 
Lana, 


rarriers’ war work. 


or Political Purposes 
The West 


and the South were 


W aq tr 

add. < pamed by Berge in his speech as the 
M. §.@egions which the railroads’ rate prac- 
oha L.MRices have relegated to the status of 


dlonies supplying raw materials to the 


— ndustriali East. 
omer, am Now the South has long been clamor- 
imne- Ming for more favorable freight rates, 


nd last month a trio of antitrust agents 


n Vis qertived quietly in Atlanta to investigate 
Clee. [iharges made by the state of Georgia 
ley H. in a petition to the U. S. iy noe 
""§* MCourt alleging discriminatory freight 
ai, pchedules (BW —Jul.15’44,p44). But it 


S.$R fms commonly accepted that the South 
tsby + Miwill go Democratic next November as is 
~ ts custom, Republican wishful-thinking 
‘all « QQPOotwithstanding. It would be folly to 


H.£.fmeaste good political material down 
iladel- ere. ‘ 
an In contrast, the West and Midwest 


pe made up of doubtful states. Fur- 
hermore, denunciation of the railroads 
and their rates has always been a sure- 


4. Efe vote-getter in the West. 

Grow Berge’s speech, delivered in the heart 
vy \ get the Middle West and hinting that 
30. eventual antitrust action will be started 


here against the carriers’ western agree- 
ent, is accorded reluctant admiration 
by Republican tacticians. 


days 
dress: . 
Siness 
ovember Paradox 


If Thomas E. Dewey is elected, the 
Democrats have a better than even 
hance of retaining control of the Sen- 
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ate. If Roosevelt is reelected, there’s a 
fair chance that the Republicans will 
capture control. 

Roosevelt’s selection of Sen. Harry S. 
Truman for the Democratic vice-presi- 
dential nomination may turn the trick 
for the Republicans. 

Earlier calculations had given the 
Democrats a better than even chance to 
keep control of the Senate but only by 
a narrow margin. To upset the Demo- 
crats, the G.O.P. would have to win at 
least eleven of the 14 seats that will be 
at stake in November which are now 
held by Democrats from areas other 
than the Deep South—areas in which 
the Republicans at least have a chance. 
Of these 14, however, most political ob- 
servers feel that at least four are safel 
Democratic, barring a Republican land- 
slide. These are held by Senators Mil- 
lard Tydings in Maryland, Alben W. 
Barkley in Kentucky, Sheridan Downey 
in California, and Carl Hayden in Ani- 
zona. 

Should the Roosevelt-Truman ticket 
win the national election, however, an- 
other vacancy would be created. Tru- 
man’s Senate seat would become vacant 
and would be filled by appointment by 
the governor of Missouri. Even now 
Missouri has a G.O.P. governor and 
election of another in November is 
considered likely. So it is possible that 
Truman’s election as Vice-President 
might result in Republican control of 
the Senate. 


& 
WPEB Protesters May Stay 


Two conscientious WPB statisticians 
who discovered that the Army had large 
stocks of many munitions items in stor- 
age in this country have submitted their 
resignations because WPB suppressed, 
at the Army’s request, their report to 
that effect. 

War Dept. officials who commented 
on the situation stated that they had 
no quarrel with the figures but indi- 
cated anxiety that disclosure would be 
interpreted as a sign that the ass 
tion picture is in pretty good s ape. 

Fearing a home-front “letdown,” the 
Army has gone to great pains to con- 
vince the country that we are in the 
midst of a production crisis (BW—Aug. 
5’44,p7), but acute shortages are con- 
fined to a few items. 

The two WPB men, V. Lewis Bassie 
and Irving Kaplan, who incurred the 
Army’s displeasure, may be persuaded 
to stay on in order to save face all 
around. 


Army to Give Cancellation Tip 


The Automotive Council for War 
Production laid before Sen. James E. 
Murray’s War Contracts Committee 
this week its recommendations on dis- 
posal of inventories and other steps the 
government should take in anticipation 
of V-Day in Europe. 

Much more exciting word got around 
Washington that the War Dept. will 
shortly reveal to a delegation of the 
automobile industry advisory committee 
what contracts it intends to cancel when 
V-Day comes. The report is that this 
information will be passed along to com- 
pany executives so that they will be 
ready with whatever steps they can take 
to cushion the shock. 


Unions Get Cutback Data 


The national labor organizations will 
be given an opportunity by WPB to 
make any recommendations they see fit 
before decisions are reached on war 
contract cutbacks. As tentatively agreed, 
the unions will be notified when the 
Army or any procurement agency in- 
forms WPB of its intention to cut back 
a particular item by a certain amount 
(a dollar figure). 

A union's ideas as to which plants 
should be cut back and how ak will 
be considered by the WPB’s Produc- 
tion Executive Committee staff in con- 
junction with the recommendations of 
the procurement agency for distribution 
of the cutback. The PEC staff may 
accept or reject the recommendations 
from either quarter. 

Until final decision is reached, infor- 
mation concerning the cutback is confi- 
dential, but the unions will be permitted 
to use it carefully. 

The union’s proposals probably will 
be presented to the PEC staff by Ralph 
G. Hetzel, WPB Manpower Require- 
ments vice-chairman. 

A proposal to set up a separate unit 
of labor members on the PEC staff to 
handle cutback cases for labor is under 
consideration. 


& 
Legality of Reconversion 


An exchange of letters between John 
Lord O'Brian, WPB’s general counsel, 
and Attorney General Francis Biddle 
defines the legal aspect of industrial de- 
mobilization and reconversion plans. 

Biddle advised that, until hostilities 
cease, consultation with industry advis- 
ory committees will not constitute vio- 


It takes a lot of gasoline 


we you know that just one single-seater 
fighter carries about 500 gallons of gasoline 
on take-off, you can well imagine what any 
large-scale operation requires. The figures run 
into millions—and every gallon must be top 
quality. Fighting gasoline is the “‘cream”’ of U.S. 
production, practically all of which contains 
Ethyl fluid. 

When peace is won, most of this high-octane 
gasoline will be able to stay home . . . and ulti- 
mately post-war automobile, truck, bus and 
tractor engines will be designed to get more 
power from high quality gasoline. 

We of Ethyl look forward to working with the 


TO MAKE AN UMBRELLA FOR G.I. JOE 


engineers of the automotive, petroleum and 3’ 
ation industry in the development of post-wa 
engines and fuels. Many of our research worke 
in Detroit and San Bernardino are now ¢ 
grossed in necessary war work. When the fight 
ing is over they will once more be ready to serv 
industry in the improvement of peacetime trans 
portation. 


+ + + 


ETHYL CORPORATION 


Manufacturer of Ethyl fluid, used by oil com- 
panies to improve the antiknock quality of 


aviation and motor gasoline. — 
- 
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tion of the antitrust laws so long as 
lommittee members do not privately 
ee on any plan in advance. 

As to the legality of joint WPB-in- 
ystry plans, Biddle said that, as long as 
stilities continue, he has no objection 
emergency readjustment programs, re- 
aided as necessary by WPB, whose 
peration is confined to a limited period 
f time. The attorney general stipu- 
ted, however, that each specific plan 
submitted to the Dept. of Justice 
ore it is put into operation; and he 
eserved the right to take antitrust ac- 
ion if any te plan is used to accom- 
lish unlawful private ends and if abuse 
lontinues after the parties are warned 
p stop it. 

In his letter to Biddle, O’Brian cited 
ese as examples of joint action plans: 
lonfining production to certain prewar 
nodels for a limited period of time; 
Beatacting the civilian production 
a plant still engaged in war work or 
nable promptly to reconvert, distribu- 
g available machine tools on an equit- 
ble basis; placing temporary restric- 
ons upon distribution practices both 
e and abroad where normal channels 
f distribution have been dislocated. 


ire Truce Proposed 


To remedy the heavy truck and bus 
ne shortage, WPB has decided to ask 
ubber industry labor and management 
9 abandon their traditionally antag- 
bnistic positions for three months and 
produce to beat all records. 

Management is being asked to agree 
ot to cut piece rates, now or later, 
{ labor increases its output above the 
resent “normal,” as established by the 
omplicated incentive system now in 
fect. Labor is being asked to pro- 
luce to the limit of physical endurance 
) break the crisis which is crippling 
ver-the-road_ transportation. 

Present concentration on the situa- 
ton already has enabled Office of De- 
nse Transportation to release an ad- 
jitional 25,000 heavy truck tires for 
ugust, bringing the month’s quota up 
0 85,000, as compared to 58,000 re- 
ased for July, and as compared to 
timated August demand for 165,000. 


. 
SEC Watches Auto Shares 


The present boom in low-priced 
motor stocks, caused by enticing rumors 
f coming mergers featuring the sen- 
itional gyrations of Graham-Paige 
hares (page 72), is being carefully 
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watched by the Securities & Exchange 
Commission. 

Conservative Wall Streeters see little 
basis for many of the rumors, worry 
about the rank speculation now under 
way. They fear the wave of indignation 
that always follows the inevitable col- 
lapse of such booms and hope that the 
Securities & Exchange Commission will 
step in before it is too late. 

The SEC, however, finds itself 
pretty well stymied until it can find 
some federal satute being violated. If it 
should publicly say it has no interest in 


the present boom, it might only tu: 

ther inflame the speculation. A state 

ment expressing concern over the situa 
tion, on the other hand, could concei 

ably cause a sharp break in market prices 
generally. 


‘ 
No Labeling Armistice 


Canners have won another battle in 
their struggle against government grade 
labeling, but they know from exper 
ence that the opposition will merely fall 


Sen. James M. Mead, successor to 

Sen. Harry S. ‘Truman as chairman 
of the Senate Special Committee to 
Investigate the National Defense 
Program, was a New Dealer in his 
home town of Buffalo, N. Y., during 
the hot, local political campaign of 
1930, many years before the term was 
coined. 
e No Rubber Stamp—An Al Smith 
admirer and protege, Mead was bat- 
tling for objectives which later be- 
came identified with the New Deal 
when Franklin D. Roosevelt was the 
conservative Assistant Secretary of 
the Navy. The gibe that he is a 
rubber stamp for F.D.R. isn’t true. 
Mead regrets, according to his inti- 
mates, that the social objectives of 
the Roosevelt Administration have 
been won. Irish and ardent, he is a 
lover of lost causes. 

Mead is an old warrior deprived of 
his arena. Tired, Mead says he will 
quit Washington at the end of his 
present term in 1946, when he will 
be 61. He hankers to spend one four- 
year term as mayor of Buffalo before 
complete retirement from public life, 
which began as a Capitol policeman 
in 1910. 

No longer the acid-tongued battler, 

Mead prefers to recall that the House 
Post Office Committee during his 
tenure as chairman never returned a 
minority report. 
e Nonpartisan Record—In accepting 
chairmanship of the Truman com- 
mittee, Mead pointed with pride to 
its 32 nonpartisan, nondissenting re- 
ports which have had great influence 
on war production policy and per- 
formance. 

No fireworks can be expected un- 
der Mead’s leadership. He will not 
use his new job as a political spring- 


Pre-Roosevelt New Dealer Fills Truman’s Shoes 


board because he is ready to quit 
politics. 

Hugh Fulton, the committee's 
chief counsel, will leave to campaign 
with Truman. Young, keen Rudolph 
Halley, who has been deputy chief 
counsel, will carry on. 
© Postwar Role?—It’s possible that 
the Truman committee may play a 
postwar role. If the Democrats re 
tain control of the Senate, the com 
mittee may survive as the appraiser 
of government postwar programs in 
much the same fashion as it has kept 
tabs on production and other home 
front problems of the war. Should 
Thomas E. Dewey move into the 
White House, this Democratic-con 
trolled Senate committee, even if it 
sought to retain its nonpartisan atti 
tude, might be a thorn in his side. 


Formula for 
Controlled Heating 


Take any large steam-heated building... 
Add diversified heating requirements; 
upper floors with four exposures, lower 
floors with two exposures... Install a Web- 
stet Moderator System—and you have a 
proven formula for comfortable, even heat. 


The Webster Moderator System of Steam 
Heating assures correct heat in every part 
of your building. Accurate orificing assures 
that all radiators are supplied with steam 
at the same time—but in varied quantities 
as required. 


Continuous, adequate supply of steam is 
provided by an Outdoor Thermostat which 
automatically changes the heating rate to 
agree with [changes in outdoor tempera- 
tures. Overheating, underheating and costly 
waste of rationed fuel are ended. 


More Heat with Less Fuel 


Webster Engineers have found through 
thousands of surveys that seven out of ten 
large buildings in America (many of them 
less than ten years old) can get more heat 
per unit of fuel consumed. 


If you are wondering now how to obtain 
controlled heat throughout your building 
next Winter, write for“Performance Facts”. 
This free booklet contains case studies of 
268 modern steam heating installations. 


The Webster Outdoor Thermostat auto- 
matically changes heating rate when out- 
door temperature changes. This device is 
part of the Webster Moderator System, a 
central heat control that is saving fuel for 
hundreds of America’s commercial, indus- 
trial and institutional buildings. 


WARREN WEBSTER & CO., Camden, N. J. 
Pioneers of the Vacuum System of Steam Heati 
Representatives in principal Cities : : Est. 

In Canada, Darling Brothers, Limited, Montreal 


Address Dopt. BW-8 
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CONTROL 


Steam Heating 


back to prepared lines and resume its 
barrage. 

Victory was scored by a resounding 
decision by Comptroller General Lind- 
say Warren against the use of the Agri- 
cultural Marketing Administration’s 
standards in fixing ceiling prices on 
canned fruits and vegetables (BW—Jul. 
22’44,p5). Commercial grades must be 
used instead. Warren ‘held that the 
AMA grades are not in general use and, 
therefore, fell under the ban written 
into OPA’s appropriation act by Con- 
gress last June. 

This settles OPA’s hash, but the can- 
ning industry doesn’t expect any capit- 
ulation from Paul Williams of AMA, 
leader of the crusade. He kept slugging 
after failing to get his standards written 
into the NRA code and into the re- 
vision of the food and drug act. The 
canners figure he will keep on slugging 
after his defeat in the OPA sector. 


* 
Canadian Elections No Jolt 


Watching more closely than usual 
the outcome of provincial elections in 
Canada, Washington accepted calmly 
the results in both Quebec and Alberta 
this week. 

The decisive defeat of the Coopera- 
tive Commonwealth Federation candi- 
dates in both provinces puts an end 
to the threat that the socialists, who 
made spectacular gains in Ontario a 
year ago and in Saskatchewan a few 
weeks ago (BW —Jun.24’44,p116), 
might be able to force a federal elec- 
tion and win a controlling minority 
of seats. 

While the defeat of the Liberals in 
Quebec could be turned by Liberal 
Prime Minister W. L. Mackenzie King 
into a legitimate reason for calling an 
immediate federal election (BW —Jul. 
29’44,p113), the prime minister more 
or less ruled out this possibility when 
he declared in a public speech on Mon- 
day that he would call no election until 
the end of the war in Europe. 

Quebec’s Union Nationale party won 
its majority in a campaign of protest 
against the extent of Canadian partici- 
pation in the war. 

—Business Week's 
Washington Bureau 
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At the outbreak of war in 1914, Sir 
Edward Grey, Britain’s weary Foreign 
Secretary, looked out across London as 
the street lamps winked out, remarked: 
“The lights of all Europe are going 
out.” To a certain degree they've 
been out ever since, but with the ad- 
vance of Allied armies, the shadow of 
Nazi occupation shrinks—and the lamps 
of Europe begin to come on again. 


OVERNIGHT FROM MAIN 
ARE THE WORLD'S 
RICHEST MARKETS 


@ Industrial Maine is in a highly strategic po. 
tion for the producer of either finished goods, 
industrial products. From his location in Max: 
he can deliver economically and speedily to » 
country’s richest markets. 

@ Within a 450 mile radius of Maine lives oy 
fourth of the nation’s total population. (x 
third of all the consumer ped a in the 
country is purchased in this area. Bank depx. 
its constitute over 55 per cent of the countn’s 
total, investments more than 61 per cent. 

@ Over 38 per cent of our industries are no-- 
mally located in these states. They produc: 3) 
per cent of the nation’s manufactures, in widely 
diversified lines. 


@ For those organizations concerned with th: 
resumption of foreign trade put it down tha: 
Maine is closer by water to major South Amer 
can markets than our Southern Seaboard ini 
Gulf ports; and that Maine, on the Great Circ: 
Route, will be America’s gateway for air travel 
and air borne freight to Europe. 

@ But these are not the only reasons for thini- 
ing of Industrial Maine in your post-war plans 
for plant re-location. 

@ Consider our splendid transportation faci- 
ties developed to handle the many product: of 
the State which must move to market w: 
express speed; our vast reservoir of natural r- 
sources and raw materials—hard and soft wow, 
cellulose, products of the soil and sea, pur 
processing water; our abundant power, avii- 
able everywhere at nominal cost; consider the 
native skill of our workers, their aptitude for 
quickly mastering new crafts, their marie 
sense of responsibility and loyalty to their wat. 
Consider, too, the policy of our State Goven- 
ment, its planned cooperation with busines. 
@ This book describes the advantages of loc:t- 
ing a business home here in friendly Maine. 
We'll be glad to send you a copy and, if youl 
tell us the specific needs of your business, to 
explore with you the immediate or future avail 
bilities of either a completed plantor a plant sit. 
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YOU OUGHT TO KNOW 


INDUSTRIAL MAINE 


Development Commission 
INDUSTRY SERVICE 
State House, Augusta, Maine 
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The kind of unemployment compensation law Congress passes will have a 
good deal to do with the business outlook, now and postwar. 

It will determine whether the war worker is satisfied to stay on his 
present job, knowing how he will be treated when he is laid off. 

It will, for a time, have a lot to do with postwar national income. 

It will influence wage ideas of job seekers when peace comes. 

° 
Whether the laid-off war worker gets $15 a week or $35 will govern how 
hard he looks for another job and also how much he has to spend. 

Under the George bill, present state benefits would be spread to more 
people, but basic state rates of $10 to $19 a week for stipulated periods 
would be retained. (It would not change the veterans’ $20 a week.) 

The Murray-Kilgore bill contemplates $20 to $35 (according to number 
of dependents and previous pay) for jobless workers and ex-servicemen alike. 

The difference between the two, assuming 8,000,000 jobless at the 
worst of the transition period from war to peace, could amount to as much 
as four to five billion dollars a year in consumer purchasing power. 

The difference also could influence the idle worker very strongly when 
offered a job paying 50¢ an hour for a 40-hour week—and thereby prove 
a potent factor in sustaining high wages. 

* 
Sen. Walter F. George’s committee on postwar planning argues that the state 
unemployment compensation funds could, on the average, pay 60% of the 
eligible workers full benefits out of existing balances. 

Three or four states could pay no more than 40%, one 96%. 

» 
Certain relaxations of the antitrust laws will be carried over from war pro- 
duction into reconversion for manufacture of civilian goods. 

This ticklish problem was solved—at least in part—through the efforts 
of WPB’s general counsel, John Lord O'Brian, and Attorney General Francis 
Biddle (Washington Bulletin). 

Industry advisory committees, working with WPB, may devise recon- 
version plans as long as there has been no agreement in advance. 

These plans should be submitted to the Dept. of Justice for “advice 
and individual clearance” before going into effect. 

o 
The atmosphere has cleared a good deal around that small portion of recon- 
version which can be undertaken before Germany falls. The program is 
pretty much that set forth in Business Week on July 22 (pages 5, 9, 15, 17). 

Donald Nelson’s four-point program will be in effect when the fourth 
rule, governing ‘‘spot authorization,’ is issued next week. Yet it will yield 
only minor results due to labor shortages and other handicaps. 

Aimost everything will be company by company, not industry-wide. 

7 
New rules on manpower (page 16) issued by War Mobilization Director 
James F. Byrnes give official standing to the War Manpower Commission’s 
right to veto individual reconversion plans (a right that has been implicit all 
along). 

In general, Byrnes seeks to put teeth into the WMC controls (BW— 
Jun. 10'44,p9) that were applied July 1. 

These rules lack real legal force. Some violations have been pretty 
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blatant. While the rules have aided referral of labor into war jobs and 
interregional shifts of workers, they have by no means solved our manpower 
problems, reconversion aside. 

Whet Byrnes undertakes to do is to extend employment ceilings and 
job priorities into Group II! and IV areas of relatively plentiful labor and to 
hang the threat of penalties over violators in all areas. 

Mainly, WPB may now deny materials to labor hoarders; Harold Ickes 
may hold back fuel; Office of Defense Transportation may cut off ship- 
ments. Actually, only WPB will have any real punitive power, and there is 
some question whether withholding of materials will prove to be the effective 
weapon the government seeks. 

. 
Even civilian goods tabbed essential and scheduled for production by WPB 
are being pushed into the discard because of the steel shortage. Rai! equip- 
ment and farm implements now are far down on the order books of the 
steel companies. 

But will we be able to make the war goods? Use of steel for shells is 
scheduled to more than double between now and December. Mills will supply 
the steel, but they doubt that it all can be forged. 

e 


Postwar prices are getting real study from industrial leaders. Most believe 
present regulations can prevent runaway inflation in the transition period, 
want the rules withdrawn as soon as possible thereafter. 

But here’s a point that troubles many, as brought out in a questionnaire 
sent top executives by the life insurance companies: 

Manufacturers are wondering how much will be added to their costs 
when the price lid is tilted on steel, for example. 

Assume costs of production for a company are up over prewar by 10% 
to 15% (which is less than most experience). The only reason the rise hasn't 
been larger is ceiling prices on major raw materials. 

7 
Grain markets have been attacked by peace jitters. Wheat is down 20¢ a 
bu. from this year’s top and rye 30¢. Wheat not only is below parity, but 
is under the loan price that the government will give farmers. 

And federal authorities are having trouble doing anything about it. 
They can give farmers loans to help them hold grain off the market only if 
it is properly stored, and heaps of wheat lie uncovered on the ground. 

Commodity Credit Corp. is handicapped in its support program, because 
even if it buys it can’t find elevator space for the wheat acquired. 

e 
Elimination of three out of Hitler's four Atlantic U-boat bases—only Bor- 
deaux was left after the isolation of Brest, Lorient, and St. Nazaire—further 
reduces the threat to Allied shipping. 

However, even before, we had done such an effective job that war-made 
young officers of the American merchant marine were complaining that the 
run to England no longer held any thrill. 

What this adds up to for business is that war production doesn’t have 
to allow for a certain percentage of munitions earmarked for Davy Jones. 
Early in the war, estimates were padded as much as 50% to allow for sub- 
marines; licking the menace of undersea craft speeded D-Day—and V-Day 
—proportionately. 
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When Long Distance lines are 
crowded and the operator asks you 
to “Please limit your call to 5 
minutes” — it’s nice to hear you 
say, “I'll be glad to.” 


The request is usually made dui 


ing rush hours on lines in and 
out of war-busy centers. It’s a sug: 
gestion that helps everybody get 
better service. 
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the Anglo-American battlefront 


C ce about 100 miles from Paris 
th the Russians storming War- 
arcely 350 miles from Berlin— 


ion is general that the end of 
: in Europe is not more than a 
pnths away. 

Supply Ports—The fall of Brest, 
_ and St. Nazaire not only will 
e doom of Hitler’s submarine 
», but will provide new ports 
h which masses of heavy Allied 
pent will soon pour to support 
roadening blitzkrieg against the 
In a few weeks, Breton fields will 
sformed into vast tank and truck 
bly lines like those now stretching 
md to end of the Cherbourg pen- 


d if, on top of these smashing de- 
the Germans are attacked along 
rench Mediterranean coast, the 
cloud over France is likely to be 
back (cover) almost as fast as 
rouded the country in May and 
of 1940. 
mn East and West—It is the cam- 
on Hitler’s eastern front, however, 
h continues to engage the largest 
br of Reich divisions, is closest to 
ain German frontiers, and seems 
likely to force a break-through— 
h could engulf Berlin even before 
mrushing Anglo-American troops 
light their way to the Rhine. 
chly coordinated Allied strategy 
fom now until a complete Nazi de- 
relentlessly grind the Germans 
both the Kast and the West. 
lites Uneasy—The effect of the 
h, bold, confident stra on Hit- 
unhappy satellite countries is just 
ming to produce results. 
pending wholly on the wishes of 
Allies, Turkey will either come 
ely into the war, or remain on the 
fines. 
will surprise no one if the Nazis 
don Crete, the Aegean Islands, 
Greece in the next few weeks. It 
ready impossible to defend them 
ast any major attack. 
umania and Bulgaria have not been 
pched from the Hitler bandwagon 
ly because Moscow believes it can 
mplish the same objective more 


Hler's Last Stand 


Conviction that end of European war is only a few months 
spurs business to consideration of problems which must be 
because of new international conditions. 


cheaply by squeezing the Germans in 
Poland. if Hitler loses his little Ruhr, 
in Silesia, it is useless to attempt to hold 
bastions as far away as Bucharest, Sofia, 
and Athens (page 111). 

@ Baltic Situation—Finland has already 
selected the second of a series of cab- 
inets, one of which ultimately (and 
Moscow has set a twelve-day limit on 
the internal Finnish maneuvering) will 
provide Helsinki with a group that will 
negotiate a settlement with the Rus- 
sians. Actually, as an asset, the coun- 
try is already lost to the Nazis. And by 
September, the last German forces are 
likely to be forced out of the three 
Baltic states. 

Finally, as the Allied armies thunder 
closer to the German frontiers, it is 
a safe gamble that Nazi troops will be 
evacuated from Norway in a last des- 
perate effort to protect the homeland. 
@ Business a ei that Ger- 
many cannot hold out against these 
mounting odds more than a _ few 
months, business is already adjusting its 
sights to new international conditions 


which, in addition to the much-dis- 
cussed questions of domestic readjust- 
ments, soon will replace wartime prob- 
lems that have forced all business into 
abnormal channels for the past three to 
five years. 

@ Germany’s Future—Even before busi- 
ness has time to adjust itself to what- 
ever decision is made on when relief 
supplies will stop and commercial trade 
can be resumed 1n liberated Europe, the 
question of Germany’s economic future 
will be pushed into the limelight. 

The British, Russians, and Ameri- 
cans have apparently agreed to occupy 
predetermined sections of Germany. 

But beyond this vague allocation of 

lice powers, all other details have been 

eft for later negotiation. Presumably 
the three-power security meeting called 
for Aug. 31, in Washington, will tackle 
the next stage of the planning. 
@ Industrial Problem—What particularly 
concerns business, however, is the ques- 
tion of what is going to happen to Ger- 
man industry after the war. 

Russia long ago let it be known that 
it intended to demand huge reparations 
from the Nazis, part of which would be 
collected in the form of specially built 
replacement machinery and supplies pro- 
duced in the Reich, and part in the form 
of German labor actually helping to 
rebuild devastated Russia (BW—Nov. 
20°43,p15). 

Not until this issue is explored and 


Further evidence that the wall of reserve between Russian and Anglo-U. S. 
commands is rapidly crumbling is the recent visit of a Red Army mission 


to the British front in Normandy to review tactics—and to advise. 


YOUTH ON GUARD 


Drought has not only damaged crops 
throughout the East and Midwest 
(BW —Aug.5’44,p19), but menaces the 
vital timberlands of the Pacific North- 
west. To help in the constant vigil 
against fire, a 15-year-old junior war- 
den (above) keeps watch atop Wash- 
ington’s Dow Mountain. He is one 
of 3,000 teen-age boys. Trained to use 
the azimuth dial and short-wave radio, 
they relay their observations to U. S. 
Forest Service fire-fighting stations. 


settled can American industry know 
how far it is going to affect this coun- 
try’s potential postwar sales to the So- 
viet Union, or the possibility of using 
German productive capacity to help re- 
habilitate devastated France. The 
French are already insisting that they be 
cut in on the control of Ruhr indus- 
tries during the occupation period. 

@ Scrambled Ownership—Another key 
issue on which international authorities 
have reached no agreement is a workable 
method of unscrambling the ownership 
of industries in territory that has been 
under Nazi control. 

In all countries, enemy property was 
grabbed by the Nazis. ere they 
wanted to control the industry, ere 
expropriated the interests of Jewis 
shareholders and then forced the sale 
of enough shares held by other citizens 
to accomplish their objective. By follow- 
ing, outwardly, the normal legal proce- 
dures they have hopelessly complicated 


the unscrambling process. 

@ Clew to Procedure—At the outbreak of 
the war, the United States held direct 
investments in industry 


et 
amounting to nearly $1,300,000,000, of 
which more than $225,000,000 were in 
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Germany and $145,000,000 in France 
(BW—Sep.2’39,p16). 

Colonial France provided the first 
clew to the way Axis-forced sales may be 
unscrambled. The Tunisian court of ap- 
peals ruled that all sales caused by Nazi- 
inspired, anti-Jewish laws in Tunisia are 
void, and empowered magistrates to re- 
store both parties involved in such sales 
to the status quo before the sale (BW— 
Jul.22’44,p1 13). 

But New York bankers reflect wide- 

spread worry over a much bigger issue 
when they declare that they want their 
European branches returned to them at 
once rather than have them taken over 
by the government of the liberated 
countries until the wartime muddle of 
assets, liabilities, and transfers is cleared 
up. 
a Policy—Another _ issue 
which interests all American business 
because of its long-term implications is 
what the international economic policy 
will be in eastern Europe. 

When national borders are redrawn, 

Russia is almost certainly going to be 
in possession of the three small Baltic 
states and important slices of Finland, 
Poland, and Rumania. These states, 
realists assume, will be completely ab- 
sorbed into the Soviet Union and trade 
with these areas supervised through 
the state trading organization in Mos- 
cow. 
@ Port for Russia—But, there is little 
doubt that Moscow intends to play a 
more important role after the war in 
both the economic .and the political 
life of all of eastern Europe—Finland, 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, Rumania, Bul- 
garia, and Turkey. 

Some observers who have watched 

the maneuvers of the Soviet members 
of the Mediterranean Control] Commis- 
sion insist that quiet plans have already 
been made to give the Russians a free 
port on the Adriatic, at Trieste. Others 
insist the Russian free port will be in 
Greece—at Salonica or Bede Agach on 
the Aegean. 
@ Moscow and Trade—Czechoslovakia 
has shrewdly taken the lead in making 
long-term pacts with Moscow. The fact 
that Caech officials in the exiled gov- 
ernment are already exploring the pos- 
sibility of rehabilitating their country 
with machinery from the U. S. may 
indicate that there will be little inter- 
ference from Moscow. 

But no business leader will feel cer- 
tain of this until he sees what hap- 

ns in Poland where Americans had 
$33,000,000 of investments at the out- 
break of war, and in Rumania where 
their holdings amounted to nearly $45,- 
000,000. And in both countries, Brit- 
ish and French holdings were larger. 
e First Problem—In western Europe, 
the problem of business is to get repre- 


cy cal 
“ ; 
sentatives into the country 4 gy; ude | 
possible (1) to see what hi hap og 
to prewar peogeette, and 2) a m 
vey the possibilities for the :esyy ee t 
of private business as quich'|y as wt 
restrictions are lifted. dup 
The trade survey missi ae 
businessmen who have ju amy 
U. S. for the Mediterr, rable 
(BW Jul.15°44,p112) may ae 
tern for action in other area po 
pressure from business lead 
sary if this country is to gx 
break with aggressive many 
who are much closer to the [y, 
market. 


WMC Veto Po 


Manpower agency { 
now resort to economic 
tions to halt reconversion ang 
enforce its employment ceili 


The sound and fury emanating { 
the armed services about our produc VV 
troubles probably have stalled j 
version activities for another 90 da . 
the opinion of informed civilian ofiq F 
@ Labor Can Be Shifted—The comp 
that a number of urgent produc 
programs were lagging (BW —Aiz 5 
p7) resulted in issuance by War Mo = 
zation Director James F. Byrnes er 
new directive giving the War Many 


“ey tre 
Commission power to enforce its jo 
ployment ceilings in plants and its; la 
of any reconversion proposal by nq ¢ 


of sanctions against violators (page ‘ 
The new veto power, to be exer a 
by WMC area directors in Grow I. 
and IV (loose) labor areas as well a 
the Group I and II (tight) areas, g 
official recognition to the militan’s 
repeated contention that labor cfm “ 
forced to move from loose labor mai f 
to tight areas by keeping work away ft R 
the easy labor markets. 
@ New Alignment—Bymes’ dic 
represents the most recent round 
fight that started when WPB Chang 
Donald M. Nelson announced his 
cision to issue a series of four recon 
sion orders last June. The fourth o: 
is expected to come out on schedulcfim | 
Aug. 15, but it probably will ack | 
edge WMC’s veto power. Such | 
power was inherent in Nelson’s re 
version program as originally annound 
inasmuch as it provided for consultat 
by WPB regional offices with W! 
before granting permission to individ 
manufacturers to revert to productio# 
civilian goods (BW—Jun.24'44,p)). 
Since WMC sided with the am 
services in asking WPB to delay issua 
of the reconversion series, the manp0 
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ncy can be expected to take a tough 
de toward proposals to increase 
ian production during the next three 
ths. How long the WMC align- 
t with the armed services will last is 
pject of speculation. WMC has 
dup with B in previous military- 
jan TOWS. 
nprepared for Flood—There is con- 
able doubt that the WMC organi- 
on is equipped to handle a flood of 
Jications for permission to start up 
ian production. If these applications 
up, WMC will inevitably be forced 
et down the bars. Officials believe, 
ever, that they can hold the line for 
emonths. That is apparently all the 
ed services want for the present. 
e Byrnes directive provides that 
C field officials must certify that 
cient labor is available to permit a 
posed increase in civilian production 
all local needs and the need for 
C interregional recruitment service 
met. Without WMC’s O.K. no 
labor-consuming activity can be 
horized, Byrnes ruled. 


Planning Speeded 


Peace jitters spur action in 
Congress on reconversion law, 
but rivalries indicate that result 
will be a compromise. 


The heat is on Congress. As the feel- 

ing grows that the European phase of 
the war is nearing a close (page 15), a 
froth of demand ba been whipped up 
for prompt action on legislation to guide 
the reconversion of war industry back 
to peacetime production, and to cushion 
the shock of unemployment which will 
result (BW—Aug.5’44,p5). 
e@ Two Approaches—But from debate in 
the Senate this week, it was clear that 
the early need for a definite program 
won’t, of itself, resolve the differences 
over how the reconversion maneuver 
shall be accomplished. 

The two rival measures offered in the 
Senate to achieve the reconversion proc- 


ess are the George bill and the Kilgore- 
Murray bill. As drafted, they were miles 
apart. Some of the differences were 
reconciled this week, but there remains, 
for one thing, a wide area of disagree- 
ment over the amount of unemployment 
compensation to be paid to displaced 
war workers and how it shall be dis- 
tributed. 

@ Coalition at Work—The familiar co- 
alition of Republicans and southern 
Democrats has sealed the doom of the 
ee bill and its generous 
cash allowances to war workers, the 
measure which enjoyed the blessing of 
organized labor. 

When the House reassembles ‘Tues- 
day at the call of Speaker Sam Rayburn, 
similar lines are sure to be drawn on the 
several demobilization measures pend- 
ing there. 

As a result, the final draft of the law 
which will shape the transition of Amer- 
ican industry to peacetime production 
will be a compromise measure that will 
hug the middle of the road in much the 
fashion advocated in the Baruch report 


What the New Manpower Directive Means 


War Mobilization Director James 
F, Byrnes has issued what, on paper, 
is one of the most severe home-front 
measures yet promulgated. Modeled 
after the guinea-pig West Coast pro- 
gram (BW-—Sep.11’43,p96), it is a 
six-point directive on manpower con- 
trol designed to push 200,000 work- 
ers into key war plants suffering from 
labor shortages. 
¢For Every Employer—If literally 
applied, the directive will bring gov- 
ernment control of employment rolls 
into every employing establishment 
in the land. Most personnel men are 
assuming that the demand for labor 
will slacken before the War Man- 
—< Commission completes the 

erculean job of implementing the 
Bymes order completely. 

The six points of the direction— 
effective this week—provide: 

(1) Area production urgency com- 
mittees, manned by representatives 
of government agencies, will estab- 
lish employment ceilings and set 
manpower priorities for all industries 
in Group I and Group II (tight) labor 
areas. These committees are also em- 
powered to “take such other meas- 
ures as may be ne ” to get man- 
power allocated in line with war 
needs, 

There’s nothing new in this point 
except the ambiguous “other meas- 
ures” phrase. Employment ceilings 
and priorities have theoretically been 


in effect in these areas since WMC’s 
big tightening of manpower controls 
which began July 1 (BW—Jun.3’44, 
p96). The effect of reiteration of this 
tule by Byrnes will be to speed up an 
operation already begun. 

(2 Execution of the area com- 
mittees’ decisions on ceilings and 
priorities becomes the responsibility 
of government agencies which can ex- 
ercise sanctions. Specifically men- 
tioned as sanctions against employers 
who refuse to go along with commit- 
tee rulings are allocations of mate- 
rials, fuel, power, and services. 

Nothing is new in this point either 
except the explicit language directly 
from the Office of War Mobilization 
which sits over all affected agencies. 
WMC has always claimed—but never 
used—authority to tell other agencies 
to make it tough on noncooperative 
employers. Considerable doubt exists 
as to whether the Byrnes statement 
on penalties will ever become more 
than a statement. 

(3) WMC is ordered to proceed 
with labor referrals to war plants even 
though they are not properly utilizing 
labor. 

This is brand-new policy. Hereto- 
fore employers in need of more labor 
could not get WMC help if, for ex- 
ample, they refused to employ Ne- 
groes. WMC took the stand that 
any discrimination against minority 
groups was not using the labor sup- 


ply properly. WMC also put in the 
category of improper labor utilization 
the inefficient use of manpower, labor 
hoarding, inadequate training and up- 

tading programs, etc. Under the 
eats directive the race problem is 
avoided. 

(4) Area production urgency com- 
mittees will be established in Group 
III and Group IV (loose) labor areas 
and will have final say on authorizing 
increases in civilian production. 

This is also new policy. Group III 
and Group IV areas have not had 
such committees before, and man- 
power authorities have not had power 
to enforce vetoes over civilian goods 

roduction (page 16). 
. (5) The West Coast manpower 
control program with its system of 
ceilings ame referrals will be main- 
tained in force, except as modified by 
the Byrnes order. 

The only modifications of the 
Coast pattern which the new direc- 
tive provides are contained in points 
3 and 4 above. 

(6) All concerned government 
agencies are ordered promptly to is- 
sue regulations to implement the 
foregoing program. 

Employers should expect soon a 
host of new rulings from WMC and 
from other boards and commissions 
which will be altering procedures to 
bulwark the Byrnes manpower con- 
trols. 
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COPPER-MANPOWER AND OUTPUT SHRINK 


Dete: Copper institute, Bureaw of Labor Stofistics. 
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Over the past year, copper output has 
followed employment downward by 
about 10%. Despite two special at- 
tempts to lift mine manpower—in late 
1942 by curtailing gold mining and 
in mid-1943 by releasing miners from 
the Army (BW—Aug.7’43,p39)—the 
labor supply has steadily deteriorated, 
and in recent months the ending of 
deferments and recall into service of 
young miners have accelerated the 
drop. Copper use for war has in re- 


cent months hit new highs, but sup- 
plies can be temporarily cushioned by 
(1) a two-month stockpile, and (2) ex- 
pansion of imports, which have been 
running about half as much as domes- 
tic mine output. Of course, should 
the war be prolonged, and should 
copper needs for shells, and similar 
weapons be expanded, the continued 
shrinkage in manpower will cut out- 
put and seriously curtail supplies of 
the red metal below demand. 


on reconversion (BW—Feb.26’44,p17). 
It will be hammered out in a Senate- 
House conference committee, perhaps in 
a month. 

@ Some Will Survive—While some fea- 
tures of the Kilgore-Murray bill will be 
retained in the final measure, there ap- 
pears little or no chance for retention 
of provisions which Sen. Robert A. Taft 
of Ohio described as “an attempt to 
regiment completely everything and 
everybody for at least two years after 
the war.’ 

Kilgore proposals almost certain to be 
rejected are: 

(1) Federal standards for unemploy- 
ment compensation, with direct grants 
of funds to the states to meet postwar 
demands and federal administration in 
states which fail to meet the U. S. stand- 
ards. 

(2) Federal schools for retraining ci- 
vilian war workers, with government pay 
to persons while they are studying in 
the schools. 

(3) Increased mustering out pay to 
members of the armed services. 

(4) Unemployment compensation 
rates as high as $35 a week and pay- 


able for as many as 52 weeks out of the 
first two years after the war. 

(5) Creation of regional boards to as- 
sist in administration of the conversion 
a with powers reminiscent of 


(6) Requirement that workers move 

at direction of government and at gov- 
ernment expense if they are to get un- 
employment compensation benefits. 
@ Not Too Far Apart—With these fea- 
tures eliminated, the Kilgore-Murray 
bill does not differ greatly from the 
substitute measure drafted by Sen. Wal- 
ter F. George of Georgia, chairman of 
the Senate’s postwar planning commit- 
tee and the powerful Pinines Commit- 
tee, with the behind-the-scenes assis- 
tance of Sen. Taft. 

The new George bill, combined with 
his original measure expanding the state- 
controlled unemployment compensa- 
tion program, is designed to use existing 
government facilities to handle reconver- 
sion rather than create another nation- 
wide agency as contemplated by the 
Kilgore-Murray measure. 

e A Coordinator—In effect, the director 
of the Office of War Mobilization & 


Reconversion would have cx 
ties similar to the war du 
Mobilization Director Jame 
Though authorized to forn: late 
for the transition period, 


CTSig 


job would be to coordinate op cratj him 
the various agencies and sett'¢ dis 
as Byrnes does now. mas 
Both the rival bills provide for MMM the v 
visory committee to the dir<cto; i y GOV 
three representatives of industry, ab 
of labor, three of agriculture, and “did 
a the public. The his ‘ 
bill, however, would not permit sal ] 
members to have alternates to y bic | 


them, which is a major com 
against the present National War, 
Board. 

@ Joint Check—Close  congre 
check on the operations of the png 
is provided by the George ing 
It would create a special joint 
mittee of the Senate and Hou 
“maintain continuous surveillang 
the operations of the director and o 
executive agencies under the act.” 

Biggest individual winner jf 
George bill becomes law will 
‘Maury Maverick, chairman of 
Smaller War Plants Corp., who 
been fighting the Army, Navy, and { 
thirds of the War Production Boar 
his efforts to assure small busine 
share in postwar industry and t 
If Maverick had written the small 
ness sections of the bill, it is not li 
that he himself would have asked 
mcre. 

Among many guarantees, Mave 

secured a direction that civilian prot 
tion be instituted as fast as mate] 
and com fe supplies permit. Defi 
quotas of all materials allocated to « 
ian production would have to be gi 
to small plants, under the direction 
Maverick or his successor. 
@ What’s Small Business?—The 
generally defines a small plant as 
small manufacturing concern emp 
ing 250 wage earners or less. But 
fields where large industrial plants 
characteristic, it allows Maverick 
the head of the government agency 
volved to take into consideration 
“comparative sizes of establishment 
a particular industry as reflected 
sales volumes, quantities of miatet 
consumed, capital investments, or 
other criteria which are reasonably 
tributable to small plants rather t 
medium or large size plants.” 

In lieu of the federal schooling p 
posed by the Kilgore-Murray 
George would establish a Retraining 
Reemployment Administration, wi 
would cooperate with the states 
other federal agencies to coordinate 
isting vocational training facilities 
use of returning veterans and demo 
ized war workers. 


lic 
ind 
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ewey—A Campaign Preview 


Republican presidential candidate's first moves indicate 
line of strategy. Redoubtable organization will be ready to 


“ati him when he starts to pitch postwar issues at his opponent. 


omas E. Dewey is slowly emerging 
‘Or a. the well-publicized cloister of his 
‘01, MBny governorship to become a three- 
‘TY, @-nsional, flesh-and-blood presiden- 
‘nd i sndidate. His present relative quiet- 
as his deliberate shunning of con- 
‘ut @.rial headlines, his postponement 
public oratory are deceptive. There 
ON) eady more going on- than meets 
eye, and observation of the Repub- 
‘candidate at first hand indicates 
there is concealed power behind his 
windup, power that can quickly 
nge the President’s mind about the 
egic values—and safety—of presiden- 
aloofness from the political battle 
e home front. 
ganization Job—They say that 
ey reveals a pret cold, calculating, 
sponsive personality both to casual 
aintances and to close associates— 
there is some truth in the saying. 
it is equally true and significant 
3 he is making solid headway in weld- 
‘as unified Republican Party around 
candidacy, and is winning the re- 

and support of his party organiza- 
n beyond anything a G.O.P. nominee 
experienced in the last three national 
tions. 
They say that Dewey is not one to 
hduct a very emotional, a very ex- 
p0GiErating, a very spectacular presiden- 
crusade—and that seems altogether 
sible—but one need have no doubt 
the is going to hit the New Deal 
-.5'fiere it is weakest, and that he is going 
hit it hard and often. He is not going 
shower political buckshot all over the 


lypical of the Dewey advisory staff are (left to right): 
lliott V. Bell, Paul E. Lockwood, John Foster Dulles, 
md John E. Burton. The first two are the governor's 
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country; he is plainly getting set to con- 
centrate vigorously on those issues and 
on those states in which he believes he 
can do himself the most good and can 
do Roosevelt and the Democrats the 
most damage. 

e Taking iis Time—They say that 
Dewey is already tending to back away 
from controversial issues, that he is re- 
fusing to declare himself despite the 
pressure of the opposition and the in- 
sistence of questioning correspondents, 
that he is holding his fire against the 
counsel of those who would have him 
start shooting—and this is borne out by 
the evidence. But Dewey is not going to 
proceed either casually or accidentally. 
He doesn’t even say “no comment” 
without thinking it over. He is deliberate 
and purposeful. It remains to be seen 
whether, politically, he or the outspoken- 
ers are right. In any event, the governor 
is shaping a campaign which he believes 
will have the effect of a delayed-action 
bomb, and he doesn’t intend that it 
shall go off while the enemy is hiding 
and the voters are engaged in looking 
the other way. 

Dewey realizes that the issues which 
may be controlling in this election may 
not yet have risen above the horizon of 
events or above the surface of public 
thinking. He is persuaded that no presi- 
dential nominee can command the sus- 
tained attention of the nation for a long 
period at a time when war is grippin 
the emotions and dominating the head- 
lines of press and radio. He is, therefore, 
planning a short campaign, but one that 


will be fast and furious when it gets 
going. 

e First, the Governors—Enough of 
Dewey's yon have now come into 
ken to yield a substantial preview of the 
remarkable political organization he is 
putting together, to reveal some of the 
issues he will stress, and part of the 
difficulties he will face, and to identify 
the men who will help him cope with 
his task as a candidate. 

The most observable features of the 
present phase of the Dewey candidacy 
are the care with which the campaign 
is being prepared and the ae nd 
with which the party organization is be- 
ing perfected. 

ven putting the highest value on 
the resolutions which were drawn up on 
the matter of federal-state relationships 
at the St. Louis governors’ conference, 
the political value of the mecting ex- 
ceeded its policy value. Out of the Re- 
publican governors of 26 states, which 
embrace 90,000,000 of the nation’s 
total population and could yield more 
than a winning bloc of electoral votes, 
Dewey fashioned what can be the most 
powerful political alliance which ever 
set about to help elect a Republican 
President. He tightened the usually 
loose and indifferent connection be- 
tween the Republican governors and 
the national ticket for a solid job of 
coordinated campaigning. By giving the 
—— an opportunity to share in the 
ormulation of party policy, Dewey gave 
them an added incentive to roll up their 
sleeves and work for his election. 

These governors constitute a new and 
ascendant force in Republican affairs 
and in national affairs. More will be 
heard from them before this campaign 
is far advanced. 
© Congressional Alliance—Dewey is also 
collaborating closely with the Repub- 
lican members of Congress in the hope 
that he can gain their maximum alle- 


Fe 


| 


chief aides; Dulles brings ripe counsel in the important 
field of foreign affairs; Burton is the research specialist on 
a team that has been rounded out by practical politicians. 
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For a conference with Pittsburgh labor leaders, the Republican presidential 
candidate tries out the effect of genial informality. Since he genuinely likes 
such small give-and-take sessions, it was an easy role for him to handle. 


“ope and persuade the — that 
vis campaign pledges are equally the 
pledges of his party in Congress, and 
that his party can be relied upon to 
carry them out. He is exchanging his 
willingness to talk policy with these 
re gwen for their willingness to 
work as hard for his election as for 
their own. 

He may be persuaded that there is 

little he can say on the positive side 
which will turn any large group of 
voters in his direction; that, regardless 
of his own position on issues, the voters 
who support him this year will be largely 
re Roosevelt rather than for Dewey. 
If that is the case, it is evident that 
the governor will have developed to the 
last degree a campaign and party organ- 
ization which can capitalize on this sit- 
vation. It seems evident also that the 
governor plans to come out of the 1944 
campaign with the organization held in 
a tight grip, even if he fails of victory— 
this time. 
e Campaign Strategy—On the basis of 
numerous press conferences—which pro- 
duce news when Dewey wants to make 
news and not when the correspondents 
want to make news by asking pointed 
questions—and on the basis of his one 
or two brief postconvention speeches 
and mectings with labor, business, and 
agricultural leaders, it is plain that the 
Republican nominee intends to center 
his campaign on postwar issues and post- 
war jobs. 

He is going to counter the “com- 


mander-in-chief” justification of the 
fourth term by forever telling the 
people that, this fall, they will be elect- 
ing a President, most of whose term 
will be in peacetime. 

He is going to elevate the problem 
of reconversion from war to peace to 
the topmost place in his election appeal 
and to interpret it to the voters in 
terms of jobs. 

He is going to applaud the progress 
of the war, not criticize the President 
for alleged military mistakes. He will 
focus on the thesis that, while the gov- 
ernment is successfully prosecuting the 
war, it is not effectively preparing for 
what will follow. 

Dewey is going to emphasize that 
soon—perhaps before Nov. 7—the most 
vital thing to many Americans will be 
the opportunity to work in peacetime 
production. With this will go the con- 
tention that “the United States simply 
cannot face another period like the 
Roosevelt depression which lasted eight 
years with more than 10,000,000 unem- 
ployed.” And he is going to ask—until 
it hurts, he hopes—what the Roosevelt 
Administration, “for whom only a war 
put the nation back to work,” has got to 
offer constructively to the people. 

e@ Some Party Prob f course the 
Republican nominee is not without his 
embarrassments and his difficulties. For 
instance, he has himself embraced the 
reciprocal trade agreements, but since 
the Republican members of both House 
and Senate have thrice voted over- 


whelmingly against them, h 
hard to convince voters th. he 
give them effect as Preside: , 
more, he both is indorsed 
intentioned collaborationist 
supported by the most 
isolationists, and he is takinz thd 
port of both groups. If the 
decides that America’s 
a in the peace is ‘ 
oremost requirement for p: 
ity and future prosperity, the, 
ernor may find his campaign we, 
by his own compromises aid } 
anticollaborationist voting record 
party in Congress. 
@ Dewey’s Men—With Dewey thd 
Dewey entourage—which wil! shy 
term “Brain Trust.” For a key 
choices, the familiar youth motif, 
inadequate. It is true that the gog 
dilies Naeviy upon administratoy 
range from 36 to 42 years of age 
them large responsibilities an( 
authority to carry out those respon 
ties. They include his highly re, 
and versatile policy adviser, Flip 
Bell, former financial writer for the) 
York Times, and now state supernt 
ent of banks; his zestful, ubiqu 
executive assistant, Paul E. Lock 
a newspaper man tumed |; 
Charles D. Breitel, Michigan and 
lumbia law graduate who is his 
adviser in Albany; John E. Bu 
Ohio-born researcher and director of 
New York state budget; James C. } 
erty, who left the New York Tim 
andle the governor’s press reli 
and Herbert Brownell, Jr., the 4 
old Dewey-appointed chairman of 
Republican National Committee 
Nebraska-born former New Yok 
assemblyman. 
@ Senior Counsel—But, while ): 
employs remarkably youthful adm 
trators, he turns consistently anda 
tively to senior counsel. His older 
ciates, such as John F. Dulles, top 
viser on forei licy, and J. R 
Sprague, New York national commit 
man who helped make the “Dewey ( 
movement” look almost real, ) 
major, if less conspicuous, role in 
governor's political career and in 
administration. 

In Albany they say that the New! 
governor receives more advice and 
makes more of his own decision: 1 
most men in public life. He like: 
kind of advice which is analytical 
objective and which sets out all s 
of a problem with the full advant 
and disadvantages of every altema 
solution. He tries to hire the kind 
men who will give him that kind 
counsel. But the insiders add that 
main decisions in his presidential 4 
paign will be his own and that he 
take the responsibility for their resu! 
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orundum Found 


Engineer's persistence 
ings discovery of commercial 
Jeposit of important abrasive 
sar old Montana mine. 


Discovery in Montana of the largest 
_§. deposit of corundum—and its 
Weafl/™nly present commercial deposit—is an- 
id bilhounced this week by the WPB’s Min- 
rd g & Metals Division office in Denver. 
The deposit is being rushed to ew 
y theliM@ijuction, and it is expected that ship- 
shy @iiments of concentrates will start in 
X¢y aiOctober. 
\Otif@ilie Vital Abrasive—Corundum, a natural 
C 20qililuminum oxide, hardest known sub- 
‘tos @itance next to the diamond (it ranks 
ge #lmmine to diamond’s ten on Mohs’ scale), 
and an important industrial abrasive used 
SPon virtually every phase of war industry 
’ tgmlM@but particularly in the optical industry 
I llotiMfor lens grinding. Synthetic aluminum 
t the MiMoxide, an electric furnace product, goes 
enntgiimainly into powdered abrasives and 
srinding wheels for the metalworking 
industry. In gem form the same oxide, 
natural or synthetic, is prized as ruby 
nd sapphire. 
Previous U. S. deposits have mostly 
been found as scattered pebbles in Mon- 
tana, North and South Carolina, and 
elsewhere. South Carolina produced a 
very small amount in 1943. But for 
many years virtually none has been 
mined in the U. S. for industrial use, 
and ay a has had a virtual 
mono of the world supply. 
° Under. Allocation—The ci S. im- 
ported 5,718 tons of corundum in 
1940, and though the volume of later 
‘ imports is a military secret, present 
\d a consumption is thought to be around 
der @M 8,000 tons yearly and will be higher 
‘opm in 1945. Corundum as a critical war 
. Kg material was placed under full alloca- 
nmi! tion by WPB in 1942 because the 
‘) GM natural oxide has somewhat different 
pall abrasive qualities than the synthetic, 
‘IN and lens grinders insist on it. 
nim? © WPB i Leverett Ropes, 
now 76, of Helena, was one of the 
'w WM engineers who made the original dis- 
nd covery of corundum in Montana in 
3 Sl 1901, when Montana Corundum Co. 
es was formed. This company ran out 
al of money in 1903 and suspended 
| 4% operations. 
nt Since then Ropes tirelessly, but 
maim without success, sought to interest con- 
ind a mining companies, and metal- 
urgists in the corundum prospect—the 
at typical story of the “old prospector.” 
ld He wrote tedly to the Denver 
Ie office of WPB and, partly because 
uli Rope’s lease was to expire by July 1, 
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1944, WPB sent W. Earl Greenough, 
its roving engineer of the Denver 
office, to Montana to investigate the 


deposit. 

« Enclosed in Feldspar—Greenough hit 
the jackpot. Almost a mile from the 
old shaft of the Montana Corundum 
Co., 17 miles southwest of Bozeman, a 
reef of ore comes to the surface at 
intervals, containing the superhard six- 
sided crystals, ranging from the size 
of a baby’s little finger, up to those 
more than an: inch in diameter and 
three to four inches long. Each crystal 
lies in a “cocoon” of feldspar like plums 
in a pudding. 

e Site Explored—Extent of the deposit 
hasn’t been defined—the Bureau of 
Mines is now diamond-drilling to out- 
line it—but WPB confidently predicts 
enough to supply at least 3,000 tons 
during 1945. 

A seven-mile power line is being built 
to the property, and a sink-and-float 
concentration mill which will provide 
250 tons of concentrates a month is 
being rushed to completion under high- 
est priorities. 

Because of the presence of the ore, 
the Sterling ranch, on which the de- 
posit lies, was bought on June 24 by 
Louis M. Fuller, president of the 
American Abrasives Co. of Westfield, 
Mass., and Industrial Minerals Co. has 
been formed as a Montana corporation 
to develop the property. Production 
will remain under government control 
until the end of the war. The con- 
centrate is now selling for about $50 
a ton, 


In the preparations to mine Mon- 
tana’s important corundum deposits 
(below) 76-year-old Leverette S. Ropes 
(right) sees the fulfillment of his tire- 
less efforts and his fondest ambitions, 


Water Truce 


Eight governors unite in 
asking federal distribution plan 
for controverted Missouri River 
waters among clashing interests. 


First signs that the divergent paths 
of the irrigationists, navigationists, and 
flood control advocates in the Missouri 
River Vall fg on bls dtl 
might be 5 + together have 
emerged from a conference of governors 
of eight states represented on the 
Missouri Valley States Committee. 

e@ Seek One Plan—Meeting in Omaha, 
Neb., this week, the cight governors 
voted unanimously to.ask the President 


at 


and Congress to weld into one unified 
plan the essence of their conflicting 
proposals for postwar development of 
the Missouri basin. 

Lest their petition be misconstrued 

as an invitation to set up a replica of 
the Tennessee Valley Authority, the 
governors urged that joint responsibil- 
ity for effecting the compromise be 
vested in the U. S. Army Engineers 
and the Bureau of Reclamation of the 
Dept. of Interior. 
e@ Front Broken—Govy. Forrest C. Don- 
nell of Missouri broke the united front, 
however, on a subsidiary issue. The 
seven other governors (Colorado, Wy- 
oming, Montana, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Nebraska, and Kansas) agreed 
that nothing should interfere with the 
use of water for irrigation west of the 
97th meridian (Sioux City, Iowa). Don- 
nell maintained that navigation devel- 
opment deserves priority. 

This has been a bone of contention 
throughout the fight. Amendments to 
the pending rivers and harbors and flood 
control bills were offered in both the 
Senate and the House to give precedence 
to irrigation use of Missouri waters. In 
both chambers, the amendments were 
rejected in committee. 

@ Up to the Senate—Now the plan is 
to incorporate in the bills pending in 
the Senate amendments authorizin 
construction of irrigation projects in ad 
dition to the. flood control and naviga- 
tion works already incorporated in them. 


WEST COAST AND STEEL 


The fate of West Coast steel produc- 
tion after the war continues to concern 
western industrialists, in particular 
Henry J. Kaiser, who would like to be 
the West Coast’s principal, or only, big- 
time steel producer. 

Mindful of the West Coast’s trans- 


Bags of milkweed pods pile up in the Milkweed Floss 
Corp. warehouse at Petoskey, Mich., as the War Hemp 
Industries pushes its drive for 1,500,000 Ib. of floss to re- 


portation and marketing problems (BW 
—Dec.18’43,p16), Benjamin F. Fairless, 
U.S. Steel president, told interviewers 
in San Francisco last week that the West 
would have to use 1,000,000 tons a year 
more steel than in prewar days to justify 
continuation of present production; that 
export sales to the Orient, which he said 
would be large, could be handled from 
the East Coast by water as cheaply as by 
rail and water from Utah. 

Fairless reiterated that U.S. Steel has 
no option to buy or obligation to lease 
Utah’s biggest industrial project, the 
$200,000,000 Defense Plant Corp. steel 
works at Geneva, 


More Milkweed 


Drive for harvest of pods 
spreads over 26 states. Floss is 
needed to meet increasing de- 
mand for life preservers. 


To meet the ever-increasing demand 
of the armed services for life preservers, 
the government this year is broadening 
its drive for collection of milkweed pods, 
whose seeds yield a silky floss that has 
been found to be an acceptable substi- 
tute for kapok (BW —Aug.21’43,p68). 
@ New Goal Set—Last year the drive was 
confined largely to Michigan. Farmers 
and their children responded with 
enough pods to make 93,000 Ib. of floss. 
This was 93,000 Ib. more than any pre- 
vious year, for milkweed processing was 
unheard of until the Japanese bottled 
up our kapok supply in Java. 

This year, the government hopes, 
small armies of Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, 
4-H Club members, and other organ- 
ized bands will fan out over the high- 
ways and meadows of an area that 


place vanishing supplies of kapok. The floss is extracted 
from the pods by rolling, ginning, and blowing, then 
baled (right) for shipment to life preserver manufacturers. 


stretches from Minnesota to Texa 

Maine to Virginia, 26 states altog 
to gather milkweed pods. The ; 
1,500,000 Ib. of floss. 

e Big Push in September—The | 
got under way last month in Ar} 
Kansas, Missouri, Oklahoma, and 

where the pods on the green, or | 
milkweed mature early. Septem 
harvest month for common milk \ ced 
found in the other states. 

War Hemp Industries, Inc., o2cnt 

for the Commodity Credit Corp 
20¢ a bag (about 1 bu.) for air-crieg 
pods, 15¢ for freshly picked pods. Open. 
mesh onion bags are the official iicas. 
ure; enough pods to fill two of these 
will make floss for one life jacket. 
@ In Civilian Use—War Hemp Indus. 
tries transmits the pods for processin 
to the Milkweed Floss Corp. of America 
which converts them to floss by a roll. 
ing, ginning, and blowing process at it 
plant in Petoskey, Mich., said by the 
CCC agency to be the only plant of it 
kind in the world. 

Although the military end use of the 

floss has been stressed in the pod-colle:. 
tion campaigns, small quantities of the 
stuff have found their way recently into 
civilian products. One jobber in New 
York City offers floss in 50-Ib. bags 
38¢ a lb., although production cost in 
Petoskey is estimated at 75¢ a Ib. (Prr- 
war imported kapok was 10¢ a Ib.) 
@ Only a Substitute—Despite the c:- 
travagant claims sometimes made for 
milkweed, upholstery dealers and _in- 
porters of filler materials regard it, with 
few exceptions, as strictly a substitute 
They claim that it has a distinctive, un- 
pleasant odor, that it is less resilient 
than kapok, that it absorbs moisture too 
readily from the air. 

Conservation order M-85 restricts use 
of kapok to life vests and life jackets for 
the Army and Navy, and there has been 
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PrePaRING payroll checks 
isn’t child’s play . .. and - 
it’s nothing to toy around 
with! If you want a pay- 
roll method that will — 


Cut down the time it takes to 


Cut down on record keeping 
—and help solve your man- 
power problem — 


Simply call your nearest 
Comptometer Co. represen- 
tative and ask for details on 
the Comptometer Check- 
and-Payroll Plan. There’s 
no charge .. . and he'll be 


COMPTOMETER 


_ happy to explain this quick 


and efficient method with- 
out obligation. The Compt- 
ometer, made only by Felt 
& Tarrant Manufacturing 
Company, 1733 North 
Paulina Street, Chicago 22, 
Illinois, is sold exclusively 
by the Comptometer Co. 


REG. U, S. PAT. OFF. 


TING MACHINES AND METHODS 


VICTORY 
BEGINS » 
ON PAPER 


Supposedly invented in Bayonne, 
France, in 1640, the Bayonet made an 
inauspicious start by losing the Battle 
of Killiecrankie for the English who 
were still fixing their clumsy bayonets 
when the yelling Highlanders were 
upon them. 

From Killiecrankie to Cassino, from 
the first crude spike to the modern, 
mass-produced bayonet, paper has 
helped to develop new designs. For it is 
on paper that ideas take shape. 

W. C. Hamilton & Sons are working 
tirelessly to fulfill the requirements of 
the Armed Forces. In addition, the 
mills are doing their utmost to bridge 
the war-caused gap between supply 
and demand for essential civilian uses. 

Specify Hamilton Papers with the 
assurance that your Hamilton merchant 
will do everything possible to supply 
you with those “good papers for good 
business.” 

W. C. Hamilton & Sons, Miquon, 
Montgomery County, Pennsylvania. 
. » « Offices in Chicago, New York, and 
San Francisco. 


HAMILTON 


Combining pleasure and patriotism, a picnic party rides back toward Still. 
water, Okla., atop a truckload of milkweed pods picked during its outing. 


a tendency in the field to extend the 
restriction to milkweed so as to plug 
any civilian leaks in the flow of pods to 
the Petoskey plant. Actually, however, 
WPB’s controls extend only to im- 
ported milkweed. 

@ New Dominion Industry?—Canadian 
authorities visited Petoskey last winter, 
and they have announced that milkweed 
will be harvested this fall in Ontario and 
Quebec. They are interested not only 
in the floss, but also in the latex con- 
tained in the leaves, the alpha-cellulose 
in the stalks, and the possibility that the 
leaves and pods may provide a source of 
chlorophyll and furfural. 


NO WASTE IN WAXED PAPER 


Paper manufacturers, converters, and 
processors gather all wastepaper and 
pulp board to send back to the paper 


mill for reprocessing—with one excep- 
tion. The trimmings from waxed paper 
rolls cannot be reprocessed, as the re- 
moval of the wax to obtain either the 
wax or the paper is unprofitable. 

But the manufacturers of bread wrap- 
pers and waxed paper for other foods 
and commodities have found a new 
outlet for the trimmings and other waste 
in their business. They are now furnish- 
ing this paper to food packers and 
merchandise shippers for inner stuffing 
to avoid breakage within the package. 
China or glass from New England, and 
Mexican pralines from San Antonio, can 
be firmly packed in shipping cartons 
inner-stuffed with waxed paper trimmed 
from bread wrappers manufactured in 
Kalamazoo. 


as 


Rate Precedent 


Annual refund by Detroit 
Edison ordered by the Michigan 
utility commission under the 
schedules now in effect. 


The Michigan Public Service Com- 

mission set a precedent in its utility 
rate regulation last week end by order- 
ing the Detroit Edison Co. to make 
annual refunds to customers:amounting 
to whatever the commission may con- 
sider excess earnings under the present 
rate setup until pe hear ordered. 
@ More Rebates Coming—For this year 
the commission ordered a prorated re- 
fund to customers of $10,450,000, based 
on 1943 income. Last year’s gross rev- 
enue receipts of the company approxi- 
mated $90,575,000, so the refund 
amounts to about 11%. 

All other Michigan utilities will be 
ordered, to make similar rebates to cus- 
tomers. Earnings, reserves, or book- 
keeping transactions will be exempt 
from such determinations only when 
they are “essential.” The rebates may be 
by check or deduction on current bills. 
e@ Taxes Involved—The commission’s 
ruling came after the Michigan Supreme 
Court had decided (BW —May27’44, 
p56) that federal excess-profits taxes 
could be excluded from operating ex- 
penses in computing rates. The court’s 
ruling was on an appeal from the rejec- 
tion by the commission of the City of 
Detroit’s petition to cut $6,000,000 
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It’s been proved in war. It’s true in peace. When you 
want tough, rugged strength . . . use steel! Especially 
now that there are new and stronger steels—many 
of them developed in 174 United States Steel labora- 
tories to help fight the war. You will be able to get 
these new steels when peace comes. In countless prod- 
ucts—furniture to fence, bicycles to awning frames. 
They will be strong, durable. And they’ll carry the 
US'S Label... your guide to quality steel. 


UNITED STATES STEEL 


* AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY + AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY > 


CARNEGIB-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION + COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY 
* CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION + FEDERAL SHIPBUILDING & DRY DOCE 
COMPANY + NATIONAL TUBB COMPANY + OIL WELL SUPPLY COMPANY - 
TENNESSER COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY + TUBULAR ALLOY STERIL 
CORPORATION - UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY - UNITED STATES 
STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY + UNITED STATES STERL SUPPLY COMPANT 
UNIVERGAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY + VIRGINIA BRIDGE COMPANY 


A Single Cardox System Provides 


Engineered Extinguishing Coverage for One or 
a Number of Hazards...Large and Small 


The swift efficiency of carbon dioxide 
for fire extinguishment is thoroughly 
: oo Van Cy See 
y a ° 8 one . 
ae Sp aesaie Sea 
in to ing of large plant uction 
areas, or for severe outdoor hazards. 
With the Cardox method of control 
and engineered application, Cardox CO, 
ives new protection scope to this non- 
amaging, non-contaminating medium 
ion is cacti 


A Cardox System—engineered 

a c hazards it eee 
by a timed mass discharge of Cardox 

CO,—stored at O°F. in a i 


refrigerated Storage Unit. 
Enhanced extinguishi formance 
is possible because, as controlled and 


applied—in or tons—in Cardox 
Systems: (1) Cardox CO, has uniform 
extinguishing characteristics regardless 
of plant or atmospheric temperatures; 
(2) Applications can be in 
pa Me a with the requirements of each 
specific hazard covered; (3) High CO, 
snow yield provides increased — 
effect (carbon dioxide released at a 
yields 45% CO, snow). 
Tough Hazards Have 
*"Engineered”’ Cardox 
It is no coincidence that 
hazards are toughest to 
tection is provided by 
inguishi stems. 


war 
on company letter 


CARDOX CORPORATION 
BELL BUILDING + CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 


District Offices in 
New York, Boston, Washington, Detroit, Cleveland, 
Atlanta, Pitts burgh, SanFrancisco,Los Angeles, Seattle 


‘ceed 


FOR EXAMPLE 


nsformers. Local d 


Gosden COs 8 sup- 
plied instantly 
unds or tons 
a single 


from Detroit Edison resident: | ;344 

The $10,450,000 ordered 1 {yng 
to users represented the amoun: of ¢ 
utility’s federal excess-profits tax | iabj 
and a reserve of $1,500,000 which 
set aside by the company for post, 
adjustments. 
© 4.68% Profit—In making the refyy 
Detroit Edison’s gross income for ]9 
will finally total about $80,) 25,9 
with charges of $66,852,315. 

After the refund, the utility's y 
profit will be equivalent to 4.68%. on 
rate base of $283,315,322, permitti 
payment of interest obligations and 
6% common stock dividend. 
eCity Tax Pending—Detroit [dis 
protesting the commission’s ord 
pointed out that efforts are stil! bei 
made by the City of Detroit to colk 
another $10,000,000 from the compa 
in the form of a municipal utilities 
cise tax levy (BW—Mar.4’44,p89). | 
test of the legality of this tax is g 
pending in the courts. 

Prentiss M. Brown, chairman of & 
Detroit Edison Board, vigorously » 
sailed the two tax actions. He declarj 
that if the city revenue ordnance 
ruled valid and if the company is um 
permitted an upward rate revision tp 
meet the added obligations, compay 
revenues will be shaved to the point 
where service will be jeopardized. 


Sneezers Flee 


Reservations pouring in to 
low pollen areas from hay fever 
sufferers set record for patieris 
seeking summer relief. Ah 


Chambers of commerce in Michiga §jjOu 
north woods resort communities, whi Hipp 
have been bemoaning the loss of tourt ica 
travel due to wartime restrictions, x 
being cheered by an unprecedentd fA 
number of inquiries from hay few O' 
sufferers, who are looking for aees | lei 
go for relief when the pollen from rz #ha 
weed and other noxious plants heavy : 
ladens the air in late August and Sc fim 
tember. 

It has been estimated that 100,00) A 
work-weeks are lost yearly by hay feve F 
ites, presenting a serious problem of 2 Hy’ 
senteeism in industrial plants. : 
@ Ca-Chooers Assemble—Sault St. BA 
Marie, Mich., which has been a popult HBA 
haven for hay fever victims because th Hh 
air there has one of the lowest polla il 
counts in the nation, reports that it 
ready has hotel reservations from mor 
than 200 members of its Ca-Choo Club 
The Ca-Chooers will open the season 
there on Aug. 14 to swap sneezin: 
experiences and get acquainted with 
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What —in 


Ahead—lies a great new world. 


Out of the smoke and blood and 
pain and the disaster of war there 
can rise a new dignity for humanity. 


A new breadth of vision—a new 
joy of living—new comforts and 
leisure—new possessions and new 
happiness. 


What—in this world—do you want? 


Ask yourself—and answer yourself. 
For upon you rests the decision of 
what you'll get .. . what you'll be 
...A family with a better house? 
A merchant with a better store? 
A student with a better curricu- 
lum? A mother with more breath- 
ing space for her children? A worker 


with better pay? A teacher with a 
sunnier classroom? These are the 
simple desires and rights of—you, 
the people. 


Yes—simple desires. But not sim- 
ple of achievement. 


As each decade has made America 
greater, it has made it more com- 
plex. And, so, such matters as com- 
plete and gainful employment, 
better homes, better schools, better 
pay, fuller lives cannot be brought 
about merely by wishing and 
dreaming of them. 


They must come through hard- 
headed thinking and far-sighted 
planning and a true understanding 
on your part of the interdependence 


THIS IS THE 


this world—do you want? 


of yourself and the folks next door 
and the man you work for and the 
folks who work for you. 


The Blue Network is more than a 
lot of radio stations jointly broad- 
casting a lot of programs. It is a 
medium of information and enlight- 
enment. It is a force that brings 
you knowledge and discussion, edu- 
cation and entertainment so that 
you can choose the path that you 
shall follow in concert with other 
people who share your ambitions 
and desires. 


It is your voice on the Air. 


Listen—and answer—and decide 
—“What—in this world—do you 
want?” 


NETWORK 


T PRESS 


T BUTTON 


You can reduce fluorescent 
lighting maintenance to the 
simple operation of pressing a 
reset button before relamping. 
With G-E Watch Dogs, it’s no 
longer necessary to make fre- 
quent starter replacements. 
There’s no“know how” needed. 
Just press the button and insert 
a new lamp. It’s so easy anyone 
can do the job. 

And that’s not the only reason 
why fluorescent users are instal- 
ling G-E Watch Dog Starters. 
These starters eliminate annoy- 
ing blink and flicker, safeguard 
ballasts, conserve current and 
can outlast five ——~ Start- 
ers. Switch to G-E Watch Dogs 
and —_ to enjoy economical 


and efficient lighting service. 


Here's a booklet that tells how to use 
fluorescent accessories for best light- 
ing results. Your free copy is wait- 
ing. Write to Section G 841-102, Ap- 
pliance and Merchandise Dept., Gen- 
eral Electric Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 


Hear the General 
eee “the G-E All 
toe : 
Girl Orchestra’ Sun- 


EwT, CBs. 


NERAI 


ELECTRIC 


What's Happening to the Cost of Living 


Fuel, Ice, House otal 
& Elec- Fur- St of 

Food Clothing Rent tricity nishings Misc. iving 
August, 1939....... 93.5 100.3 104.3 97.5 100.6 100.4 98 6 
January, 1941* ..... 97.8 100.7 1050 1008 100.1 101.9 00.4 
a Sarre: 105.9 103.3 105.8 101.4 105.3 103.3 046 
i Es 123.2 125.3 108.5 105.0 122.3 110.9 i164 
June, 1943 ........ 141.9 1279 108.0 107.7 1254 1235.7 124% 
ie a ee 139.0 129.1 108.0 107.6 125.6 116.1 12349 
ae 137.2 1296 108.0 107.6 1259 116.5 1234 
September ........ 137.4 132.5 1080 1076 126.3 117.0 1239 
| a Se 138.2 133.3 1080 1078 126.7 117.6 244 
November ........ 137.3 133.5 1080 1079 1269 117.7 242 
ee eee 137.1 134.6 108.1 109.4 127.9 118.1 244 
January, 1944 ...... 136.1 134.7. 108.) 109.5 128.3 1184 124) 
|. eae E435 13352 2062-2103 . 2287). 18.7 234 
Sa s-«. as d8,0-wae 134.1 136.7 108.1 109.9 129.0 119.1 234 
Ey Siig 4 Baal 8 Oe 46 «21374 108.1 109.9 132.9 120.9 124% 
es ss beagle 73.5 461374 . 108.1 109.8 135.0 121.3 125) 
Se ER or. 135.7. 138.6 108.1 1096 1384 121.7 254 
Data: U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics; 1935-39 = 100. 
* Base month of NWLB’s “Little Steel’ formula. 


newcomers at a general meeting to be 
held at the Park Hotel, hay fever head- 
quarters. 

Mackinac Island, Petoskey, and Isle 

Royale, new national park in Lake Supe- 
rior, and the northern New England 
resorts also look for a record-breaking 
influx of refugees from the hay fever 
belts. 
@ 3,450,000 Sufferers—Reason for the 
upswing, of course, is that the hay fever 
sufferers—most of them, anyway—can af- 
ford to take vacations for a month or so 
this year whereas a few years ago many 
had to stay at home. They have been 
making more ‘money in wartime, and 
they are willing to spend it to obtain 
surcease from their annoying malady. 

A national health survey reported 

3,450,000 persons in the U. S. suffer 
from hay loves and its kindred afflic- 
tion, asthma. Of these about 2,000,000 
are potential customers of the pollen- 
free resorts. 
e Gas for Sneezers—Resort regions have 
appealed to the Office of Price Admin- 
istration to allot supplementary ‘gaso- 
line rations to hay ae victims who 
want to drive their own cars to the 
pollen-free havens, but officials will not 
commit themselves, pointing out that 
regulations do not provide for it. Ration 
boards in hay fever areas are reported 
to be more lenient. 

Extra gasoline or not, however, the 
chronic sneezers intend to get relief by 
going to their destination by train or 

us if it isn’t possible for them to use 
their own cars. 

@ Patients Try Anything—During the 
past two decades, much progress has 
been made in developing desensitizing 
treatments for hay fever patients. How- 
ever, only about 20% of the patients 


appear to be completely immunxj 
and about 30% get no relief at al 

For years, hay fever sufferers \y 

shown little sales resistance for remeiiq 
of questionable value or for almost 
device that promised them relicf. } 
there appear to be only two alter 
tives for the patient: submit to a seri 
of injections of the extract of the poll 
to which he is allergic, or seek refug 
in a relatively pollen-free area. If | 
can afford it, he is likely to take bo 
precautions. 
© Relief From Vitamin—Cheering ney 
for hay fever sufferers came recentl; j 
the announcement by Dr. Harty \ 
Holmes, head of the chemistry dep 
ment of Oberlin College and past pr: 
dent of the American Chemical Soci 
that use of vitamin C promises rd: 
for about 85% of them. Dr. Holx 
conducted the experiments for {x 
years, particularly during the ragw: 
pollen season when he gave daily de 
of vitamin C ranging from 100 mgs 
mild cases, up to 1,000 mg. for sex 
cases. Marked improvement was 
ported by most of the patients. 
@ Use Pollen Extracts—During the » 
20 years, however, the pollen ext 
injections have been the orthodox tra 
ment. 

The ragweeds are the most prolific 
all pollen producers and cover a ¥ 
wide territory, hence their great imp: 
tance as causes of hay fever. Cow 
quently, the production of ragweed #1 
len extracts ranks first with: the 
mercial laboratories, which distribst 
this remedy to hospitals and physicia 
The Abbott Laboratories of North © 
cago, Ill., and the Lederle Laboraton¢ 
Inc., a unit of the American Cyanam 
Co., are two leaders in this field. 
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elping in Woods 

Alabama farmers answer 
ypeal for aid in pine forests; 
encies cooperate in releasing 
m temporarily from farms. 


the War Manpower Commission 
rted from British Honduras the 
tof 1,000 woodsmen to work in the 
ests of Florida, Georgia, and Mis- 
sippi, the state of Alabama unveiled 
scheme of its own for improving the 
bor supply in the critical job of har- 
sting pine for wood pulp. 
Part-Time Workers—Alabama has ap- 
led to farmers in the pulp-producing 
nties to enroll for labor in the 
ests during periods when they can be 
ared from their farms. Cooperation 
Selective Service, WMC, and the 
ricultural extension services makes it 
sible for the farmers to obtain tem- 
rary releases from their fields. 
Preliminary operation of the plan in 
rmingham has drawn the attention of 
PB’s Forestry Division with the result 
at other states may be urged to foster 
milar recruitments. 
ntil Cotton Harvest—Several hun- 
ed farmers in the Birmingham area 
istered early in July with their county 
ents. Until cotton-picking time in 
ovember, they will be available in 
ort periods to help in the woods. 
ter the cotton has been harvested, 
ey will be available again until next 
arch. 
The county agents, as authorized rep- 
entatives of the War Food Admin- 
ration, are empowered to issue to 
farmers certificates of availability 
ich free them from their fields for 
riods up to seven weeks. 
The farmers then report to the near- 
ofice of the U. S. Employment 
rvice and are assigned to lumber 
lls or logging camps near their homes. 
lective Service does its share by con- 
buing the agricultural draft deferments 
the volunteer woodsmen. 
Partial Answer—Lack of manpower is 
¢ big hurdle for the South in its 
empt to better its record of 6,000,- 
0 cords of pulpwood a year. Mech- 
ization provided the answer for some 
pging camps (with mechanized equip- 
tnt, the Brunswick [Ga.] Pulp & 
per Co. has produced 15% more 
an it did in 1940, and with 40% 
wer workers), but there aren’t enough 
soline-powered saws to meet the 
and. 
The woodsmen from British Hon- 
ras were brought here for a 90-day pe- 
bd, subject to extension if they still are 
eded after that time. 


LUNG 
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—What can it do for you ? 


Gas, equally at home in the great in- 
dustrial plant or the cottage kitchen 
is truly our most versatile fuel. At high 
temperature, it heat-treats armor plate, 
yet a Gas flame runs a refrigerator or 
a year round air conditioning unit. 
Gas was a great peacetime fuel, it is 
doing a great wartime job, and is now 
working with post-war planners to 
help make better civilian products, 
make them faster, make them les 
gy, er 

hether you work with ferrous or 
non-ferrous metals, with clay or glass, 
whether you turn out foods or chem- 
icals, petroleum products or stoves, 
complex alloys or cement—whatever 
your product, Gas, the modern, eco- 
nomical industrial fuel, can do a good 
job for you. 

Gas is a precision fuel, it offers a 
wide range of temperatures, it is auto- 
matically controllable, it is clean and 
improves working conditions. 


The Industrial Gas Utilization Engi- 
neer of your local Gas company is at 
your service to help solve your indus- 
trial heating problems. 


P.S.— Modern Gas Equipment tai- 
lored to the needs of your plant cafe- 
teria is unsurpassed for fast cooking of 
good meals and it helps your kitchen 
staff get the most out of. food materials. 


BUY WAR BONDS... HELP SPEED VICTORY! 


* 


AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION 


INDUSTRIAL and COMMERCIAL 
GAS SECTION 


420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


ll 


THE reeno 1S To 
FOR ALL 


INDUSTRIAL HEATING 


¥%& This compression spring serves as 
an extension spring—for jobs with a 
high safety factor. Interlocking draw- 
bars— passing through the spring and 
gripping opposite ends—absorb pull- 
ing force by compression instead of 
extension, and prevent separation_of 
suspended parts, should an overload 
cause spring breakage. MUEHLHAU- 
SEN SPRING CORPORATION ( Division 
of Standard Steel Spring Company),775 
Michigan Ave., Logansport, Indiana. 


To improve product performance, 


PROTECT your good name! 


PRODUCT IDENTIFICATION 


by the touch of a hot iron 


An i trade 

design or 

lettering easily, 

economically 

applied with 

Suamegvenh 

Dry Transfers. 

Thermo-plastic 

backed EF when applied 

become a permanent part of the 

fabric. Automatic or manual ap- 

plication of heat. Mark any surface, 

smooth or rough, textiles, felt, 
leather, rubber or synthetics, 

Kaumagraph Research has devel- 

o countless applications for Dry 

ransfers and tomarks, Some 

are available now, others when war 

needs are satisfied. Perhaps Kau- 

magraph can provide the efficient 

method for marking your product. 


Send sample 
to be marked 


KAUMAGRAPH 


KAUMAGRAPH CO., 1319 POPLAR ST., WILMINGTON, DEL. 
NEW YORK OFFICE » EMPIRE STATE BUILDING, N.Y. 1 


Worried Hosts 


San Francisco hotelmen 
fear crippling of city if the Army 
takes over hotels as rest havens 
for weary war veterans. 


Nobody needs to tell San Francisco 

hotel owners that “‘there’s a war on. 
Harassed from all sides and with more 
customers than rooms, they’ve done a 
noble job caring for the thousands of 
servicemen who constantly pass through 
the city. 
e Army Wants Hotels—One day last 
week they sat in a room in the San Fran- 
cisco Chamber of Commerce suite in 
deep gloom, while they and chamber 
officials discussed means to make the 
War Dept. understand they just can’t do 
any more, 

What worries the hotelmen is a well- 
founded report that the War Dept. 
plans to take over four major hotels 


(2,500 rooms) to be used in tl 
itation program for the Arm 
orces. 
@ For Tired G.I.s—The hote!] 
rooms wouldn’t be used as ho: 
as stopping-off places for servi 
route from Pacific battle areas, 
three or four weeks resting fr 
fatigue or mild shock. Then th 
be shipped on to other places a1 
Dan London, manager of t 
largest hotel-the St. Fra 
acquisition of 2,500 rooms “‘w 
ple the city.” His hostelry nightly 
for 500 servicemen and women out 
700 available rooms. A similar st 
told by other hotels. 
@ Already Crowded—In a telegray 
Under Secretary of War Robert 
terson, Adrien J. Falk, president 
Chamber of Commerce, cited the ci 
overcrowded condition now (with an: 
timated 25,000 hotel room shortap 
its importance as a port of embarkatix 
and its 50,000 transient population 
A review of the facts before any {yj 
decision is made was asked and this 


FLYING COBRAS 


Pouring from parallel production lines 
at Buffalo, N. Y., are the Army's new 
P-63 Kingcobra fighters and P-39 Aira- 
cobras which they'll replace. In flight, 
the P-63 (right) resembles its prede- 
cessor, although it is bigger and faster 
and has a longer range. Both are made 
by Bell Aircraft. Already fighting on 
Europe’s eastern and western fronts, 
the P-63 is now as popular with both 
Russian and U. S. flyers as the Aira- 
cobra which was the first American 
plane to mount a cannon. The King- 
cobra travels in excess of 400 m.p.h., 


has a secret range and ‘ceiling, | 
armaments consisting of one canne 
and four .50-cal. machine guns. 


f 


194 


tYmMouTH . 


Reading time: 1 Minute, 35 Seconds 


Larry was eighteen when he landed in 
America. It was a strange land with many 
new customs... many wonderful advan- 
tages. Automobiles, for one thing, fasci- 
nated him. He thought he’d like to be in 
that business. Nobody told him he couldn’t. 
So Larry got the best job he could find as 
an automobile mechanic’s helper ($7.50 a 
week) in one of our great mid-western 
Cities. 


But Larry warited to sell and soon asked 
his boss for the chance. “No,” was the 
tolerant reply, “‘you’re too young . . . and 
besides, you’ve got to be a college gradu- 
ate to be a successful salesman.” 


Did that discourage Larry? Not at all. 
He just went on learning about cars until 
he felt he knew “what made them tick.” 
Then, came World War I, and he enlisted. 
Two years’ service abroad and Larry was 
back in the same city. Soon he landed a 
job as demonstrator for a large car dealer. 
When an opening occurred on the sales 
staff of a local Dodge dealer, Larry sold 
himself to this new employer. Within eight 
years he rose to branch manager. 


Another five years and his employer 
decided to retire. Opportunity again for 
Larry. He took over one of his former 
employer’s buildings as a Dodge dealer 


LIKED SELLING 


in his own right. That was less than a 
dozen years ago. His gross sales for the 
entire period total approximately eight 
million dollars. 


Larry understands perhaps better than 
many others just why he realized his am- 
bition. He’ll tell you it was because here 
in America even a mechanic’s helper could 
aim high and get there if he had “‘the stuff” 
. . » because most Americans admire and 
encourage initiative. They believe in com- 
petitive enterprise to bring out the best in 
a man and help him prosper in propor- 
tion to his effort and ability. 


In the postwar world the automobile 
industry . . . manufacturing, selling or 
servicing .. . should continue to promise 
the same bright future for ambitious men. 
And the same privilege which Larry en- 
joyed should still be theirs . . . the chance 
to progress as far as their beliefs, desires 
and industriousness can take them. 


You'll enjoy Major Bowes, Thursdays, 
9 P.M., E.W.T., CBS Network 


\ Gut the story of 
Lorry; but 
IE. His rool name Og is faithfully sketere 
this man's BUSES sent, Our files conte’ 


ee wie omg = a 
figures from dealer in P 
Chrysler Corpore 


Today dealers handling Chrysler Corporation products provide vital wartime automotive services 


Chrysler Corporation 


DODGE . DE soto 


CHRYSLER ° 


JOIN THE ATTACK—BUY MORE WAR BONDS 


DODGE Job-Rated TRUCKS 


. 


4 
To service a battery of cordage ma- 
chines, reels anak moved in and 
out of position beers ee and proper 
timing. This is a perfect role for r 4 
dependable Lo- Hed Electric Hoists. 
Lo-Heds are built for rapid, heavy 
duty service, ready to “take it” day in 
and day out with a minimum of main- 
tenance attention. 
East to operate, and extremely ver- 


satile, Lo-Hed Electric Hoists can fit 
into the production scheme of any 


Other A-E-CO Products: TAYLOR 
STOKERS + MARINE DECK AUXILI- 
ARIES « HELE-SHAW FLUID POWER 


AMERICAN ENGINEERING COMPANY 


Pew, 


TAKES LEAD IN 
“REEL-LIFE’ DRAMA 


plant where it is necessary to move 
materials overhead. Lo-Heds cut dowp 
handling time, boost production. 

There’s a Lo-Hed forevery purpose. 
Get full information today. 


LO-HED §S THE “BALANCED” HOIST 
FOR HEAVY DUTY SERVICE 
Other important features of the Lo- 
Hed Hoist are the heavy duty hoist 
motor; strong, short shafts; high duty 
bearings; 100% positive automatic 
stop; and removable protective covers 

for all vital parts. 
See your classified phone directory under “‘A-E-CO 
Lo-Hed Hoists” for your nearest representative 


The Lo-Hed Hoist can be adapted for operation on 
() any monorail system. There’s a Balanced Lo-Hed 


Electric Hoist for Every Purpose. 


2520 ARAMINGO AVE. 
PHILADELPHIA 25, PA. 


been promised. It also was hinted + 
while it is known that the An 
to rehabilitate its men near 

many accommodations are available 
inland cities 

@ Other Hotels Taken—What «ct 
Francisco hotelmen and cham 
cials to worrying was the War 
sudden acquisition several wech ago 
three of Santa Barbara’s largest hotd 
the Biltmore, Miramar, and Vista \ 
Monte. 

The War Dept. is reported to h 
made surveys in other West Coast cit 
and to have its eyes on hotel space the 
It’s all part of the load the West Ca 
is expected to bear since the tempo 
the Pacific war is increased. 

Right now, when you’re lucky eno 
to get a hotel accommodation on 
Pacific Coast, you can stay but five d 
After that, it’s: “Here’s your 
What’s your hurry?” ; 


Farm Land Peak 


Values shoot to highs 
level since last war. Feder 
legislation to halt speculati 
profits is believed unlikely. 


TO 


Government agricultural officials 
little prospect that legislative acti 
such as the Gillette bill to capture s» 
ulative land profits (BW—Feb.2064 
p60), will be taken to stamp out th 
sputtering fuse which is attached t 
powder keg of postwar land inflatio: 
@ Explosive Factors—On the other ha‘ 
they see in the so-called G.I. Bil 
Rights, which provides for farm lo 
to World War veterans, a new exploy 
in addition to mounting surpluses 
civilian cash in bank deposits and 
bonds, and the government’s guarans 
of 90% of parity prices on farm px 
ucts for two years after the war. 

The fuse grows shorter (land px 
were hiked another 3% during the 
months ended July 1, on top of a ¥ 
rise since the beginning of the w 
but officials’ only present resource 11 
warn against a runaway land marke 
@ What Happened Before—A paral: 
cited in the boom and collapse in 
values during and after the last » 
when prices zoomed up to 170% oft 
prewar average, and then broke to 7" 
of that average. Officials say that va 
in some places already are above 4 
level that can be economically suppo* 
after this war. 

The Bureau of Agricultural [4 
nomics reports that since 1935-39, la 
values have risen more than 60% in! 
East South Central states, and aby 
50% in the East North Central, So 
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What do you suppose 
it is...anyway...? 


Meet an Early Ancestor 
of the Air Conditioning Family! 


No, this picture wasn’t made in the Smithsonian Institute. It 
is reproduced from Emerson-Electric advertising of 1906 and 
illustrates an early window-type air conditioning unit.... 
Driven by an Emerson-Electric motor, it was claimed that 
“this outfit removes all particles of dust and dirt by causing 
the air to pass through water, making the air breathed pure 
and wholesome.” 


Further, it was stated that Emerson-Electric “will cooperate 
with any manufacturer building machines suitable for operas 
tion by small alternating or direct-current motors” . .. This 
statement is much more significant today because— 


Backed by 54 years’ experience in the design and precision 
manufacture of electric motors, Emerson-Electric is prepared 
to render invaluable engineering service to manufacturers of 
appliances and equipment requiring motors up to 5 H. P. 


THE EMERSON ELECTRIC MFG. CO.- - - ST. LOUIS 3, MO. 


Branches: New York * Chicago « Detroit + Los Angeles * Davenport 


\ H\ 


Ih 
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Sony \3 
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Typical modern cir 
conditioning unit with 
Emerson-Electric motor. 


The American Way of Life is 
Powered by Electric Motors 


As soon as materials are released for 
civilian use, Emerson-Electric motors 
will resume their jobs of driving many 
of the devices which contribute so 
much to the American standard of 
living:— 


AIR CONDITIONERS 
REFRIGERATORS 
WASHING MACHINES 
IRONERS 
ELECTRIC FANS 
OIL BURNERS 
STOKERS 
FURNACE BLOWERS 


4 
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EMERSON-ELECTRIC POWER-OPERATED 
GUN TURRETS ond ELECTRIC MOTORS FOR 
AIRCRAFT contribute to Allied military might 
on all battle fronts of the world. 


EMERSON £75 ELECTRIC 


MOTORS: FANS —oee ——E— APPLIANCES 


PRECISION PARTS 


A PIECE TO BRING 
PEACE 


. .. high precision for high altitudes .. . 


American industry will grind away until 
the “Great Japanese Empire” is again 
only an island—and a badly battered one 
at that. Small, accurately machined pieces, 
like this airplane-engine part, turned out 
by Ace, have given this country of ours 
the overwhelming striking-power to fe- 
store peace. 

Starting from solid bar-stock this 
engine-part is rough-machined .. . car- 
burized on the outside . . . drilled . . . then 
hardened . . . then ground. The result isa 
hardened outside surface, and a soft inside 
surface, enabling the piece to withstand the 
stresses and shocks of war-time operations. 

Ace offers manufacturers the many 
advantages of having the complete part 
produced at a single plant under single 
responsibility. If you are interested in 
small parts or assemblies calling for stamp- 
ing, machining, heat-treating, or grinding, 
it will pay you to consult with Ace. Send 
sample, sketch, or blueprint for quotation. 


Send for Ace Booklet Fine Precision which 
includes description of heat-treating facilities. 


ACE MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
for Precision Parts 


we 
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Atlantic, Mountain, and Pacific states. 
Elsewhere, values are up 20% in New 
England and 33% in West South Cen- 
tral states. 

@ Follows Pattern—A $47,000,000,000 
price tag is currently put on all farm 
land—up more than $13,000,000,000 
since the beginning of the war. A similar 
| rise took place during the World War. 
On top of that there was a rise of $16,- 
000,000,000 after the armistice, despite 
a concurrent decline in prices of farm 
products. 

| The peak of values was more than 
' $66,000,000,000 in 1920. By 1925 the 
price tag was below $50,000,000,000; 
values steadied about $48,000,000,000 
during the late 1920's but collapsed to 
less than $31,000,000, 000 by 1933. 

@ Safety Valves—Farm land values in- 
creased to $35,000,000,000 in 1937, 
declined at the end of the decade, then 
jerked upward to the present $47,000,- 
000,000. Values would have increased 
more in the absence of government con- 
trols over prices of farm products. 

An additional safety valve is the fact 
that about half the farm sales during the 
war have been for cash, and the down 
— on mortgage-financed transfers 
vave averaged about 35% of the pur- 
chase price. Farm mortgage debt also 
has declined—from $6,586,000,000 in 
1940 to $5,635,000,000 at the begin- 
ning of 1944. 

e May Be Wiser—While officials hope 
(it is largely a hope) that this generation 


is wiser than the last, they x 
the urge for profit. Unless syecyj; 
is restrained, they see the 
that the price tag on farm land m, 
hiked to more than the $66,( 
which antedated the collapse afte; 
World War. 


NO RUM TAX FOR DRYS 


With more than half of J exa¢ 
counties dry by local option and 
major cities as Waco going from we 
dry while other large areas balancg 
certainly on the fence, the wets ha 
new champion in A. J. Vale, a men 
of the Texas legislature, whos« prop 
legislation may place a different light 
future local option voting. 

In Texas, approximately threc-fou 
of the state liquor tax revenue goc 
social security benefits, old-age pensis 
etc., the remaining one-fourth to ; 
permanent school fund. Thus, voter 
dry counties reap the benefits of (| 
age pensions and other social sec 
payments fattened by liquor reveny. 

Vale plans to introduce legislation 
and is hopeful of passage—to came 
liquor taxes for social security paymer 
in wet counties only; hence, the old.ag 
pensioners in wet counties may rece 
the maximum of $30, including the {c 
eral grant, whereas the old folks in ¢ 
counties might have scant pickings 
the federal allotment only matche; ¢! 
amount paid by the state. 


a) 


DOUBLE EXIT 


Some idea of the lethal mass dumped 
on Japan’s industrial belts comes from 
Boeing’s revelation that its B-29 Sup- 
erfortress carries enough bombs to re- 
quire two bays—one forward, one aft 
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of the wings. The bays are designed 
to carry either large or small bombs- 
or a combination of both—and hac Ww 
mechanisms for releasing the bonis § 
alternately to maintain balance «nd 
prevent the plane from being thrown 
out of level flight during raids. 
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“Good for 
“| Another 
“§ 30,000 
t= Miles? 


URE the tire is smooth. But if it hasn’t 
) been abused in service, it’s good for 2 
br 3 recap jobs. With reasonable care, by 
olding down driving speeds, by easy start- 
ng and stopping, and maintaining correct 
ir pressures, it can deliver double the mile- 
ge for which it was originally intended. 


You can thank America’s skilled tire 
agineers for this doubling of tire life. 
or it is more than just a matter of recap- 
ping materials and application. 

In your prewar tires, rubber company 
ngineers, designed and built in extra 
quality safety in sidewalls, the inner 
ords (carcass) and the bead. It is only 
because these constructions have generally 
ood up that it’s possible for millions of 
otorists to continue driving with 4 and 
i> year and even older tires. 


Bead construction might have been made 
cheaper, but tire manufacturers purposely set 
high standards of workmanship and speci- 
fied high quality steel wire for bead making. 


Do anna nee aneeneceeN agen AE RIT 


And close collaboration between rubber 
engineers and National-Standard has re- 
sulted in reducing bead failures to a 
minimum. 

Since the early days of the rubber indus- 
try, National-Standard has pioneered the 
development of better wire, improved wire 
construction and the design and building 
of wire applying machinery to improve 
and aia tak peedoctien, ‘ . 

National-Standard’s long experience 
naturally lead to the development of special 
wire for the improved service and longer 
life of many other rubber products, includ- 
ing many types of flexible hose, V-belts, con- 
veyor belts, aircraft ignition cable shield- 
ing, and coverings for electrical cables. 


National-Standard’s engineering and re- 
search staffs are working on new uses and 
constructions of wire to improve scores 
of other products. Perhaps these develop- 
ments can benefit your products—why not 
write and find out? 


BACK THE ATTACK 
—BUY MORE 
WAR BONDS 


Divisions of National-Standard Company 


NATIONAL-STANDARD ATHENIA STEEL WAGNER LITHO MACHINERY 
y Niles, Mich. Clifton, N. J. Hoboken, N. J. 

TIRE Wire, FABRICATED BRAIDS COLD ROLLED, HIGH-CARBON LITHOGRAPHING AND SPECIAL 
AND TAPE SPRING STEEL MACHINERY 


WORCESTER WIRE WORKS 


Worcester, Mass, 
o 


ROUND STEEL WIRE, SMALL SIZES 


Resorts Go to War 


Scores of famous hotels 
serve military needs as other 
vacation hostelries enjoy new 
record volume of business. 


To add to the imposing list of resorts 
that the military has taken over, the 
Army recently requisitioned three of the 
leading hotels in Santa Barbara, Calif. 
Vacationers were given just five days to 
pack their bags and make their geta- 
way before the hotels were occupied 
as a redistribution center. 

@ Famous Company—This trio of hos- 
telries thus joined the military company 
of the Arwahnee in Yosemite, Calif.; 
Sun Valley Lodge in Sun Valley, Idaho; 
the Greenbrier in White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va.; Arrowhead Springs in 
Arrowhead Springs, Calif.; Glenwood 
Hotel, Glenwood Springs, Colo.; the 
Cavalier at Virginia Beach, Va.; Miami 
Biltmore in Coral Gables, Fla.; nine 
de luxe hotels in Atlantic City, N. J; 
55 Miami Beach hotels (349 at the 
eak of Army occupancy). 

But the period when the armed serv- 
ices were taking hotels for military train- 
ing is on the wane. Hotels now being 
recommandeered are mostly for use as 
rehabilitation and redistribution cen- 
ters and, in contrast to the earlier phase, 
the Navy is taking more than the Army. 
@ Record Volume--Offsetting the resort 
operator’s worry that his guests may be 
turned out on the sidewalks almost 
overnight, because resorts are more de- 
sirable than commercial hotels for re- 
assignment and convalescent centers, is 
the fact that resorts are doing the big- 
est volume of business in history. They 
a the jump on commercial establish- 
ments because they can fit arrivals and 

departures together more easily and thus 
book at almost 100% capacity. 

Servicemen on furlough, tired busi- 

ness executives, war workers, family 
groups, and the usual vacationers are 
swarming to every type of vacation spot. 
Many places have been booked up since 
June and most of them are turning 
down applicants for the peak season 
from now until Labor Day. 
e Pattern Varies—Percentages of each 
type of tripper vary from place to 
place, but for example, the Cloister at 
Sea Island, Ga., has found that since 
1942, its patronage has been 25% serv- 
icemen, 25% families of servicemen 
stationed in the vicinity, 35% business 
executives, government officials, and 
others directly connected with the war 
effort, with only 15% being the usual 
variety of summer vacationers. 

Calling the present season an all- 
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time record, L, G. Treadway, chairman 
of the American Hotel Assn.’s resort 
hotels committee, states that for the 
first time in his 35 years as a hotel 
man, he has received applications for 
rooms in the New England Treadway 
Inns inclosing elaborate letters of rec- 
ommendation. 

@ Families Go Together—Travel agen- 
cies report business 14% ahead of last 
summer, with a tendency for vacationers 
to go to resorts close to home and for 
families to go en masse. However, 
transportation difficulties have proved 
no handicap to the secluded resorts. 
The Eastern Slope Inn, North Conway, 
N. H., which has no direct train con- 
nection with either Boston or New 
York, reports doing more business this 
year than last, which was 42% above 
1942’s gross take. 

At Lake Placid, N. Y., Samuel 

Packer, club manager, reports that he 
has opened cottages dood for 15 years. 
The Army plans to take over the club 
as a rest spot for weary veterans, and 
Packer asserts he will find accommoda- 
tions for Lake Placid club members 
if he has to build cottages on the golf 
course. 
@ Staying Longer—To the resort opera- 
tor’s delight, the transient and extra- 
meal trade withered away with gaso- 
line rationing. 

New Jersey shore resorts which for- 
merly did a large week-end business 
now report that most visitors stay on 
an average of two weeks, thus eliminat- 
ing the “heartbreaking” situation of 
guests getting two days vacation for 
one night’s hotel rent. 

@ Labor Problem—The hotel man this 
summer is much more concerned with 
finding and holding employees than 


Beneath a warming and healing sun, convalescent sailors cut figures on tt 
ice at Idaho’s Sun Valley—one of the many famous vacation resorts now at wi 


with getting guests. War \janp, 


Commission’s edict of July 
ing all hotels to slash their sc mt 
to restrict employment of n i Th 
45 (page 42) has added trial t., t;)) snot 
tion. Green, inferior help whi: |) | a . 
the dishes, damages the equip re 
sasses the guests nevertheless 1. cacMiif aay 
employed. Hotel workers, wlio gcllll ven 
ally got low wages in the pas. lef . Gi 
droves when war industry jo Mich 
up. 4” 
Resort hotels have made ~% 
what better than commercia! } vest 
because most vacation places lic ane 
WMC’s curfent labor surplus; au 
And luxury resorts, whose “‘o senti 
ers’ are part and parcel of the table 
mosphere they have assiduously built are | 
have fared best of all. Bio ¢ 
The Homestead, Hot Springs, i favo 
has been able to cope with a rec napl 
breaking business—it’s overnight fil yoon 
Washington, and its competitor, 4M con: 
Greenbrier, located twelve miles ay if he 
is in Army hands—because thx $11 
largely Negro employees, has grow: keer 
with the hotel and is now for the nfs 7 
part too old for the draft. shee 


e Teachers Enlisted—As in the past, I 
lege students swell the ranks of wllicen 
mer hotel workers, and this year s i" 
resorts, such as the Essex & Sus 
Spring Lake, N. J., have corralled sch 
teachers by the dozens to round ; 
their staffs. 

Nevertheless, the luxury resorts ha 
found it necessary to curtail the at 
services which distinguished _ ther 
Here is a random sampling of such cu 
tailments: Beds are not turned dow 
at night, carafes are not kept filled vit 
iced water, lady guests do not rece 
flowers on arrival nor do maids px 
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clothes for them, the number of 
, ls has been limited, and room serv- 
ice 1» discouraged where it is not actu- 
ally off the list entirely. 
, ‘ne commissary department ranks as 
tribgM@ another major headache for the inn- 
' brd@eeper. Menus have been cut down, 
't. MB chicken and fish made the order of the 
Cag@M day, and second portions eliminated 
SoMeven in the $20-a-day places. 
lc Grand Hotel, Mackinac Island, 
Mich., “the world’s largest summer ho- 
tel,” has changed from the American 
to the European plan on the theory that 
guests paying for each meal will be less 
apt to waste food. 
e Supplies Are Short—Only the bare es- 
sentials of silverware are now put on the 
table. Laundry and linen replacements 
are problems that each hotel man has 
to grapple with as best he can. A 
favorite device is to distribute paper 
napkin rings at each seat in the dining 
room pleading for cooperation in linen 
conservation. The association says that 
> dni if hotel operators could, they would buy 
“4S $110,000,000 worth of room and house- 
keeping supplies, including such items 
as 7,400,000 hand towels and 3,500,000 
sheets. ‘ 
However, exercising a little in- 
enuity, hotelmen have SF able to 
handle most of their wartime problems 
and even sometimes make a virtue of 
necessity. Mackinac Island’s advertis- 
ing literature states, “We are placing 
emphasis on peace and quiet, with 
simplified services, soft stringed music, 
and an environment conducive to iest.” 
Hotelmen insist that they should 
be allowed to salt away some of their 
present profits tax-free against the time 
when they will be able to get repairs 
and replacements once again, but so far 
the government has not agreed with 
them. Patrons of some resorts call the 
profits ill-gotten gains obtained by over- 
charging for rooms and undercutting on 
service with the war as an excuse. 
@ Fewer Conventions—Under the for- 
bidding eye of the Office of Defense 
transportation, conventions—once the 
instay of resort hotels to carry them 
over the slack season—have become 
egligible. Resort operators ee. how- 


er, that the sleepin nt shows signs 

of ne dees) the valasan ot 
guests for convention accommoda- 

tions has mushroomed. 

For a somewhat different of con- 

ention, the government paid the Mt. 


ashington Hotel, Bretton Woods, 
IN. H., $300,000 covering rooms, food, 


were $11 a day for delegates and their 
ntourages, $5 a day for newspapermen 
(American plan). on so, Manager 
David Stoneman was so eager to resume 
4s summer trade that Secretary of the 
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and services for the International 
onetary Conference last month. Rates | 


It copies 


CHECKS 
ORDERS 
TRACINGS 
SKETCHES 
CONTRACTS 
DOCUMENTS 
BLUEPRINTS 
STATEMENTS 
CORRESPONDENCE 
SPECIFICATIONS 
and all other 
business records 
all 
without 
proof reading 


YES—the same Portagraph that is saving vital 
minutes and hours in war industry will continue to 
save time and money for the same industries when 
conversion to peacetime products is completed. 
Time and money—two important points to consider 
when selling again becomes an art and competition 
takes the helm. With Portagraph, no copying time 
need be wasted —90% quicker than manual copying. 
Accuracy is also a vital factor. With Portagraph, no 
checking or proofreading is necessary. Omissions of 
important data are impossible. With the Portagraph 
photo-copier, any records—whether single sheets or 
in bound books—can be easily copied even with in- 
experienced help. Models are available to handle 
records, documents and drawings in any size desired. 
It is an essential “copying tool” in both the office 
and the engineering department. 


So—for the cure to your copying “headaches” and... 


For leadership in BUSINESS PHOTOGRAPHY 


took re Reminglon Rand 


LARGEST MAKERS OF BUSINESS MACHINES AND OFFICE EQUIPMENT 


aN eg 


lf 
GOST 


MATERIAL HANDLING 


Today SPEED is the important requi- 
site in material handling... and indus- 
trial tractors, trailers and life trucks 
are providing the answer. 


Tomorrow, with labor and material 
costs higher and competition more 
acute, LOW COST will be the para- 
mount factor... and here again indus- 
trial handling equipment will prove 
the solution. For materials will be 
moved at lower cost .. . with the great- 
est safety and with the minimum of 
man power, 


The new Mercury 
Catalog No. 7-11. 
Contains a wealth of 
valuable information 
for the handling ex- 
ecutive. Write for 
your copy. 


THE MERCURY MANUFACTURING CO. 
4146 South Halsted Street 
Chicago 9, Illinois 


TRACTORS + TRAILERS + LIFT TRUCKS 


To divert labor to other fields, the 
War Manpower Commission last 
week ordered hotels to cut down 
drastically on guest services and to 
restrict employment of men under 
45. 

Hotel employment has increased 
6% since January, 1942, but during 
the same period room occupancy has 
ae up almost 25% and restaurant 

usiness has leaped upward too. 
Therefore, hotel men feel that, 
rather than curtailing their help, 
WMC should give them priority for 
more workers. 

But WMC has taken the view that 
hotels are not essential war services 
and that staffs should be pared rather 
than supplemented. To force a re- 
duction, WMC ordered that here- 
after hotel guests may have only one 
bath towel and two face towels a 
day, and that bed linen shall be 
changed no oftener than twice a week 
except for guests on a daily basis. 

Hotels designated “‘locally needed” 
were instructed to substitute women, 
the elderly, or the handicapped, for 


Hotels Directed to Spread Manpower Thinr. » 


able-bodied males under 45 se 
as elevator operators, bellhops, 
men, and front-office workers : 
they can show that such chang: 
not possible. Room service em 
ees were ordered reduced to hal 
number that were on the payr 
the prewar year. P 
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Treasury Henry Morgenthau allegedly 
had to threaten to seize the hotel in 
order to complete the extended confab. 
e Military Takes Over—Most resorts 
make special rates to servicemen, some 
few of them entertaining a small num- 
ber of wounded soldiers and sailors free 
of charge. 

But where armed force members are 
getting the biggest taste of de luxe 
hotel life is in resorts taken over entirely 
by the Army or Navy. Although Sun 
Valley is now called the Sun Valley 
Naval Hospital, most of the approxi- 
mately 1,000 men there are well enough 
on in convalescence to take part in the 
skating, skiing, and horseback riding 
for which the resort is famous. 

The Army turned back Miami's 
Flamingo Hotel last December and it 
was immediately taken over by the 
Navy to house sailors and their families 
at a cost of $2 a day per room. Children 
are almost a prerequisite for accommo- 
dations, so that a lieutenant (j.g) with 
three youngsters is apt to have a higher 
priority for rooms than a captain with 
one child. 
@ Navy Gets Pat on Back—The Senate’s 
Truman committee, which made an ex- 
tensive survey of military requisitioning 
of hotels in Miami and Atlantic City 
last year, gave the Navy a good word for 
its handling of relations with hotel own- 
ers, in contrast to its stigma of Army 
negotiations as “overbearing and incon- 
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, they are there, such as getting recori§ 


sistent with fair dealing.” Most of the 
quarrels engendered at Miami Bex! 
have now been settled amicably. 
Flamingo owners say that both 
branches of the service “played far 
with them throughout and that the 
14-acre grounds of the hotel are if aw. 
thing in even better shape than wha 
the government took over, and_ tht 
80% of the damage to rooms cou 
be remedied with paint. For alteration 
made necessary by housing 1,700 s 
diers where 375 persons had formes 
stayed, the Army shelled out $94,0) 
of the $104,000 the owners requested: 
damages. Rehabilitation of hotels h 
been made easier by recently relax 
WPB regulations (BW —Jul.29’44,p+: 
The length of time a man stays inf 
rehabilitation center depends on bf 
condition, but most servicemen st 
in redistribution points for 14 daf 
Enlisted men pay nothing and, as 1 
other billets, olin ay nominal pric 
—in Atlantic City, a bed is 50¢ a nigk® 
breakfast ranges from 25¢ to 40¢, dr§ 
ner is 60¢, and the Saturday night de F 
ner-dance $1. F 
@ Days of Freedom—Men can do pret: 
much as they please, unhindered » 
reveille or military formations, so loxiy 
as they get done the things for whic” 


EEE 


in good shape, taking physical examin | 
tions and reclassification tests, and cor 
pleting reassignment steps. 
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MINERALS and CHEMICALS 


CHEMICALS = PHOSPHATE = POTASH FERTILIZER 


Whether it's barrels, parts, or huge units, the most 
economical way to handle it is with Whiting Cranes 
specially designed for the job. 

In numerous plants, Whiting engineered cranes are 
moving in minutes, materials which formerly required 
hours of hand labor. Thus, men previously needed for 
materials-handling are now available for other oper- 
ations ... production is increased +. . operating costs 
are lowered. 

Experience gained by designing and installing ; 
thousands of special cranes makes Whiting engineers °O® SAFETY'S SAKE 

send for a copy of 


the logical men to consult when you. want higher the Whiting Crane 
materials-handling efficiency. Write for information. Sock casikisins 
WHITING CORPORATION operation of Over: 

head Traveling 


15661 Lathrop Avenue. Harvey... Illinois Cranes. 


CRANES 
DERS OF QUA mis 
BUILDE 


ER 60 YEARS 


e > Offices in hier 

ee - ee Cincinnati, ‘roit, 
_—. Quiet reg Durable —iyanees 
York, Philadelphia, 
Pitishurgh, St. Louis, 
and Washington, 
D.C. Agents in other 
principal tities. Ca- 
nadian Subsidiary: 
Whiting Corporation 


’ ’ b h _ (Canada) Ltd., To- 
0 verhead | BS oc ee ronto, Ontario. 
Traveling i & 


FOOD 


Freezers Are Hot 


Many firms foresee big 
demand for home food free ers 
after the war but disagree on 
volume of prospective sale 


ae 


Uncounted thousands of U.S. |} 


holders are blithely planning to A 


food freezer after the war. Ask any 1:cat 
hungry citizen who visualizes a quarter 
of beef snugly cached in his baseiicnt 
Ask any housewife burdened with can 
ning Victory garden surpluses. 

e@ 187 Firms Interested—What man fac. 
turers are trying to figure out is how 
much of this current enthusiasm will 
be translated into cash-on-the-line when 
freezers for civilians can be made after 
the war. 

Apparently, plenty of-them are read; 
to take a chance on this still-new appli 
ance. Prewar manufacturers numbcre¢ 
less than a dozen, with a total output 
of not more than 50,000 units. But las 
spring 187 firms indicated to WPB ther 
intention to make home freezers or fart 


| freezers or both. (The difference : 
| chiefly in size.) 


Prospective makers include (1) old 
line manufacturers like Deepfreeze Di 
vision of Motor Products Corp.; (2 
leading manufacturers of mechanical re 
frigerators; and (3) newcomers like Coo] 
erator Co., which formerly manufac 


tured ice refrigerators, but now plans § 
both mechanical refrigerators and sharp 9 


freeze units. 


e Halted by War—War stopped pro- | 


duction of home freezers just as sales 
were beginning to hit their stride. Freez- 
ers produced as early as 1937 were either 
for farms, or specifically designed for 
commercial use, such as ice cream stor- 
age in retail stores. Deepfreeze marketed 
its first units in 1939. 

Freezer sales increased in 1941, picked 
up sharply in the second half of 1942, 
and demand was brisk by March, 1943, 


when WPB amended L-38 finally pro- 7 


hibiting construction of all types of 
freezers for civilian use. 


@ Used Equipment Bought—About this 4 


time a few opportunists bought up used 


ice cream cabinets from small retailers, A 
or from ice cream distributors glad to § 
dispose of such equipment at prices § 


that gave them a handsome — 
Reconditioned, these machines sold 

quietly but quickly for from $150 to 

$600, according -to size. Later, man- 


pi 


ufacturers were permitted by WPB to | 
finish the few partially assembled units 9 
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INADEQUATE WIRING... C7 
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neat- 
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how 
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when 
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appli 
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utput 
t last 
their 
farn 


re Os 


old. 
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al re. 
Cool: 
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plans 
sharp 

IO- f rf re 
ie # {Operation due to lack 
reez- Se 
rither B <) etabi’ 
1 for & 4 a eae 
stor- 
ceted 


icked 

942, F UW: Sao Pee , 

943, Be COE CSP MHAM Isn’t it always wiser? Now—whether you’re planning postwar specu- 
pro- lative houses . . . peacetime plants . . . or a brighter, livelier town—look into the future. Prepare— 
s of F with adequate wiring—for the electrical opportunities to come. 


: this : “ f 
used Wire hit * Allow plenty of reserve capacity for circuits, service equipment. Beat 


owe # the nuisance of peak-load inefficiency, hasty expedients. 


rices . J 
sold 9 Wee abel, Talk it over with your consulting engineer, electrical contractor, or 


0 to™ utility. They'll agree that Adequate Wiring means postwar expansion insurance. Unwired plan- 
man- © ning will cost you a lot more than planned wiring. ones 
B to 


=|] Auf’ ANACONDA WIRE & CABLE COMPANY 


9 
aq 25 Broadway, New York 4 .. . Sales Offices in Principal Cities 


Manufacturers are reticent about 
the models with which they hope to 
capture what may well become a 
boom market for food freezers for 
homes and farms. Uncertainty about 
postwar labor and materials costs 
makes postwar price estimates diffi- 
cult. But here are some straws in 
the wind: 

Coolerator Co. plans tentatively to 
market a 64-cu.ft. home freezer to re- 
tail for about $185; a farm freezer of 
15- or 16-cu.ft. capacity for about 
$250; and a combination refrigerator 
and home freezer of 7-cu.ft. capacity 
for about $185, 9-cu.ft. capacity for 
about $215. 

Sears, Roebuck & Co. in 1942 sold 
a 12-cu.ft. freezer for $147, and a 17- 
cu.ft. model for $189. Presumably 
its postwar models will be similar in 
size and in corresponding price 
ranges. 


nitary ae Co. formerl 
sold mostly 8-, 10-, and 12-cu.ft. rie 
freezers, and will add a 15-cu-ft. 
model after the war. This firm’s pre- 
war combination refrigerator and 
freezer was of 10-cu.ft. capacity, re 
tailed at $319.50. 


Crosley is thinking in terms of 
home freezers retailing at about $200 
for 6- or 7-cu.ft. capacity; about $300 
for 13- to 15-cu.ft.; about $400 for 


a 20-cu.ft. model. It also plans to 
market a combination refrigerator 
and home freezer, similar to prewar 
refrigerators, but with frozen food 
storage capacity taking up about one- 
third the total refrigerator space. 

The Wilson Cabinet Co., Smyrna, 
Del., plans to continue along its 
prewar lines, which included 1 4-cu-ft. 
and 22-cu.ft. vertical reach-in models, 
instead of the more conventional 
chest type, and larger sectional mod- 
els ranging up to 80-cu.ft. capacity. 
It also sees a good postwar market 
for a 7-cu.ft. chest-type storage cab- 
inet for ready-frozen Ss." 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
plans home freezers in five sizes, 
ranging from 4 to 40 cu-ft., with 
larger sizes intended for the farm 
market. 

Norge will add a combination re- 


Postwar Plans for Food Freezers 


frigerator and frozen food storage 
cabinet to its line of standard refrig- 
erators, possibly a separate frozen 
food storage cabinet, and, eventually, 
farm freezers and a combination re- 
frigerator and freezer. 

lotpoint’s postwar plans include 
three types: refrigerator with compart- 
ment for storing frozen food, refriger- 
ator with compartment for freezing 
and storing food, and home freezer. 
Hotpoint figures that, whatever prices 
apply, the retail value of the combina- 
tion refrigerator and freezer will about 
equal the combined cost of two sepa- 
rate units, refrigerator and home 
freezer. 

— Division of General Mo- 
tors Corp. will offer postwar freezers 
similar to its prewar models, as well 
as its Frozen Food Packaging Kit for 
home freezing. 

contemplates no change 
in its characteristic round “barrels,” 
but, as before the war, the emphasis 
will be on the double barrel unit (9 
cu.ft.). Prewar price of this model 
was $393.21, a it outsold the single 
barrel mdédel (44-cu-ft. for $267.34) 
six to one. Deepfreeze will also con- 
tinue to make its apartment size 
model, which “costs more to make 
than a single barrel model and holds 
half as much,” but finds a market in 
high-rental apartment buildings and 
with chronic apartment dwellers. 

International Harvester Co. made 
both walk-in and reach-in types be- 
fore the war, ranging up to models 
containing 5 cu.ft. of freezing space 
and 40 cu.ft. of storage space. Major 
postwar emphasis will be on the farm 
market, where the company has a 
long-established dealer organization, 
but the company will also make freez- 
ers small enough to serve families 
with more modest requirements. 

Admiral Corp. plans to produce a 
6-cu.ft. freezer retailing for less than 
$200 and a 15- or 16-cu.ft. farm 
freezer retailing for less than $400. In 
addition, it will manufacture-a rede- 
—< version of the Stewart-Warner 
“Dual-Temp” combination refrigera- 
tor and freezer that it acquired last 
January. 


on hand, and these were informally allo- 
cated to families which were expected 
to use them to stretch the available food 
supply. 

e Envision Big Demand—While some 
of the wartime demand for freezers can 
be attributed to easy money and meat 
rationing, manufacturers nevertheless 
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feel sure that the home freezer market is 
here to. stay. 

For example, Norge Division of Borg- 
Warner Corp. estimates that 2,200,000 
home units can be sold within a year 
after production is started. Hotpoint 
(Edison General Electric Appliance Co.) 
doesn’t predict such a volume, but 


estimates 1,000,000 sales in the “ 
two years after the war. 

e Economies Claimed—Part of thi de. 
mand can be credited to the wides; . 
publicity given to claims that a free7. ;, ; 
intelligently managed, enables fan 

to eat better at less expense. 

But perhaps the biggest influence | 
been the country’s nearly 5,000 k 
plants (BW—Apr.17’43,p19) which 
initiated 1,500,000 families into 
delights as strawberries in Dece: 
at June prices. Locker renters who «: 
afford the added convenience of a hi ine 
freezer.are No. 1 prospects. 

Probably this pent-up demand ill 

shorten the usual expensive pionecring 
stage, such as mechanical refrigerators 
and oil burners experienced before 
volume production brought down thieir 
prices. Like all appliances, freezers will 
— ssive salesmanship. 
@ Market Outlook—Some manufacturers 
qualify their postwar sales estimates by 
linking them with postwar frozen food 
distribution, on the premise that house- 
holders won’t buy a freezer unless they 
can also buy frozen food readily and 
cheaply. 

One manufacturer expects to find 
his best home freezer market in the 
East and Midwest, where frozen foods 
have attained their widest distribution. 

Realists also prophesy that, except 

on farms and in those few city house. 
holds which normally do extensive can- 
ning, home freezing will be merely in- 
cidental to normal kitchen. operations. 
(Deepfreeze has found that owners don’t 
continue buying a quarter of beef. One 
or two trials show householders that it 
does not contain a satisfactory propor- 
tion of steaks, and thereafter they prefer 
to buy their beef by the cut.) 
e@ Who Will Buy?—Some manufactur- 
ers believe that the most promising post- 
war market for freezers is with large 
families, where economical large-scale 
buying is practical. freeze estimates 
its units are split evenly between farm- 
ers and urban families. 

Sanitary Refrigerator Co. of Fond du 
Lac, Wis., will specialize in larger sizes 
for the farm market. The Crosley Corp. F 


looks frankly to upper income groups, in F 
medium-sized cities and small towns. F 


Hotpoint believes that any appliance | 
depends for its volume sales on middle- 
income groups. Coolerator considers 
electric refrigerator owners its No. 1 © 
prospects. 
@ How Soon?—To manufacturer and 
prospect alike, the big question is “How 
soon?” 
Last spring the newly organized Farm — 
Freezer Manufacturers Assn. asked 
WPB for permission to make 25,000 
farm freezers in 1944, but expects no 
favorable decision before (1) the end 
of the European war, and (2) release of 
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HUMAN ELEMENT IN SETTING GAGE WITH MASTER PLUG AND 
DURING INSPECTION OF WORK PART. 


re The NEW BRYANT THREAD GAGE checks the entire 
circumference of internal and external threads in a few 
i Gives complete over-all inspection in o seconds. The operator merely drops the part on the work rest, 
few seconds. releases the control lever, and gives the work a partial turn 
only. The dial reading shows the accumulated inaccuracies in 
Sp ant cappests have aeny Gace the lead, taper, pitch diameter, thread form, and the presence of 
sesilesideaal taledtiaiteats burrs or surface inaccuracies. 
The Bryant Thread Gage makes it possible—oas never before 
—to transfer the measurements of master thread gages accu- 
rately and quickly to the parts being produced—it eliminates 
yy Avcilable in three standard models. tedious, slow, and expensive methods requiring skilled inspectors. 
ar ea Write today for illustrated folder No. G2 which gives com- 
plete details. 


yy Master gage accuracy transferred 
quickly to production parts. 


FROM OILFIELDS 
TO EVESHIELDS ccccccccsccssss 


From oil,from cotton and from coal,today’s 
industries are molding a world of plas- 
thick, dark crudes 

- Guay 


; become 
clear safety glasses, “and thousends of 
other plastic articles. 

In the stage by stage transformation 
of nature’s wealth into man’s servants, 
Watson-Stillman has a share “from the 
ground up.” In drilling for petroleum... 
in compet -in refining and proc- 
essing . .. at giant chemical plants where 
plastic materials are created . . forged 
steel fittings, valves, hydraulic machinery 
and pumps designed and built by Watson- 
Sti are at work, speeding construc- 
tion and production and saving man-hours 
in maintenance operations. 

For plastics molders, Watson-Stillman 
builds the most complete line of equip- 
ment obtainable... machines for injection 
and pee molding all kinds of 

- laboratory presses for je senine. 


to such feids as pont ei Ho al making .. 

working .. . railroad operation . widing. 

plants are being equipped or existing plants ann FI] ied, Watson-Stillman offers prod- 
ucts backed by a near-century of experience . . . engineering advice on present and 
postwar problems. The Watson-Stillman Co., ‘Roselle, N. J. 


A few war jobs for W-S products; gun ot yas straightening... 

banding, nosing and piercing ... keel bending . . powder extrusion, b 
finishing and debydrating . . lifting floating drydocks, launching battleships . 
controlling the flow of aviation gasoline and other war fuels. 


WATSON-STILLMAN 


OESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF HYDRAULIC EQUIPMENT, 
FORGED STEEL FITTINGS AND VALVES 
@ 5636 


such essential component parts a: “tac. 
tional horsepower motors and a: 
tion bearings. 

© Competitive Factors—In the 1: ty 
market postwar home freezers, so: « of 
the 187 ambitious manufacturer jj 
have obvious advantages. 

Electrical refrigerator makers can 
probably adapt their existing unii fo; 
use in home freezers, while newc. .ner; 
will have to develop or buy theirs. | +1; 
with established dealer oo can 
get distribution more quickly than «: 
which are only now signing up furniture 
dealers, hardware retailers, locker »\,nt 
operators, and other eligibles. 

And at least one manufacturer—[) 
freeze—will enjoy a production ad van 
tage in having made substantially the 
same product throughout the war, for! 
cold-treating metals for such industrial 
uses as hardening perishable tools ind 
shrink- -fitting metal parts (BW —Jul. 
29°44,p76). 


Florida for Citrus 


State strengthens its lead 
over California as harvest rises 
two-thirds in two seasons. War 
has stimulated citrus demand. 


(Tic. 


Florida’s citrus crop has passed Cali- 

fornia’s for the second time in history 
with a leap of 11,000,000 boxes over 
last season, which exceeded 1941-1942 
by 20,000,000 boxes. Total Florida 
citrus harvest this year will be in the 
neighborhood of 80,790,000 boxes, com- 
pared with California’s 65,966,000. 
@ Yield Is Greater—The public’s liking 
for oranges and grapefruit, which 
spurted with increased advertising of 
their vitamin values a few years back, 
resulted in bigger plantings. These 
orchards are now bearing. Florida has 
increased its yield by using more com- 
mercial fertilizer and extending irriga- 
tion. Growers’ incentive was provided 
by good prices and by a greater demand 
for processed citrus products like jam 
which use up lower grades profitably. 

The war, of course, has enormously 
stimulated demands for marmalade and 
jams for the armed forces and lend 
lease. Grapefruit processed last year 
totaled more than four times as much 
as ten years ago; oranges processed more 
than tripled. 

e Bigger by Weight—Citrus production 
in the two leading states for the past 
three years shows Florida climbing into 
first place with a harvest that has risen 
by two-thirds in two seasons. The figures 
in boxes understate the gain, since a 
West Coast box of oranges weighs 77 
Ib. and grapefruit 67 Ib., while Florida 
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UGUST, 1914! German troops were 
pouring into Belgium. The world was 
changing overnight. And one of the most 
startling changes was soon to occur in a 
peaceful village far from the scene of conflict, 
in southern New York. 


For shortly after the outbreak of the First 
World War, the Allied embargo cut off our 
entire supply of laboratory and chemical 

. glassware. Scientific research was threaten- 
ed. What could we do without flasks, and 
beakers, test tubes, and stills? 


The problem was put up to Corning. And 
Corning research responded with labora- 
tory and chemical ware made of “ Pyrex” 
brand glass. It was crude but serviceable. 


Skill in making was quickly developed. By 
the time the United States entered the war, 
Corning was in a position to supply all the 
fine glassware of this type needed. 


Thatwas years ago and another war.When 
the present war began, Europe was no long- 
er our center of glass research. The center 
had shifted to Corning. The glass for a war 
of laboratories was assured us. And Corning 
had so far advanced its knowledge of glass 
as a material that it has put it to scores of 
undreamed of uses—many of which carry 
the attack direct to the enemy. 


What about post war? Well, wearen’t 
worrying about that as much as we are 
about getting out glass to win it. But 


we do say this—the war has proven the 
portance of glass as a basic material of ever 
increasing application. Meanwhile, if y« 
figure that glass research might help you 
on a war job, let us know. Corning Glass 


Works, Dept. 48-B, Corning, N. Y. 


Lornine 


en 
Research in Glass 


Most important building 
in the world 


With you, the most important building in the world may be your 
new home, your factory, garage or stock barn. But being a business 
man and not a lucky little girl, you have to count the cost and upkeep. 

Shrewdness will suggest portland cement concrete for all-around 
economy of construction and maintenance. Concrete provides rigid 
strength, firesafety, weather resistance and that fine appearance 
which modern design demands. 

Improved methods of building firesafe, low annual cost homes, 
factories, schools and public buildings are available. 

Similar technical advances assure durable, all-weather, low main- 
tenance cost concrete highways, streets and paved airports to aid 
in modernizing the nation’s transportation system after the war— 
soil-cement is available for light traffic needs. 

Let us help your engineers and architects apply these improved 
design and construction methods to postwar projects. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
Dept. 8b-12, 33 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 10, Ill. 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of concrete . . . through 
scientific research and engineering field work 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS 


boxes weigh 90 Ib. and 80 Ib. x 
tively. 

Comparative production figure 
1,000 boxes): 


1943-44 1942-43 19. ).4) 


4. RPC 80,790 68,875 45 459 
California ..... 65,966 62,307 67.056 
Florida 

Oranges .... 


46,000 37,200 27 209 
] 


Grapefruit .. 31,000 27,300 19.209 

Tangerines .. ‘3,600 4,200 2.109 

DANSE cckuec 190 175 150 
California 

Oranges - 51,226 44,296 52.155 


Grapefruit .. 3,010 3,071 3.18] 

Lemons - 11,730 14,940 11,720 
e Growers Get More—Average U.S. 
prices on oranges received by growers 
July 15, 1944, were $2.94 a box com. 
pared with $2.74 a year ago and $1.1] 
during 1935-1939. Average prices on 
grapefruit were $1.77 compared with 
$1.83 last year and 61¢ for the five years. 
e Tangerines Promoted—With a bumper 
tangerine crop in prospect, shippers 
of this fruit are planning to spend more 
than $500,000 on sales promotion this 
ear. The Florida Citrus Committee 
as signed. up 60% of the shippcrs, 
and when 75% are on the dotted line 
the advertising drive will be put into 
effect immediately. 

Tangerine producers would be as 
sessed 10¢ a box, above the present 
regione levy of 5¢ a box, to pay for 
the special promotion. 


Lamb Glut to End 


Present surpluses won't 
last because the 1944 crop is off 
54%. Housewife will begin to 
feel shortages by early fall. 

Lulled to a sense of security by the 
relatively liberal stocks of lamb in neigh- 
borhood meat markets, American house- 
wives are due for a disappointment with- 
in 90 days. The total how of lamb into 


retail channels over the next twelve 
months will be greatly reduced, and this 


store by early fall. 


shortage was emphasized by the Dept. 
of Agriculture’s report this week that the 


lowed drought years, this year’s crop will 


lamb supplies. 
In the next three months, the bulk 
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should become noticeable at the corner 


@ Smallest Since 1930—The pending § 


1944 lamb crop, estimated at 29,603,- 7 
000 head, was 1,700,000 head (or 54%) @ 
smaller than last year, and about 3% § 
below the ten-year (1933-42) average. § 
Except for 1935 and 1937, which fol- 


be the smallest since 1930. The growing | 
shortages in pork and beef (BW—Jul.29 © 
’44,p19) will intensify the pinch on § 


X 
P 
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TRANSMISSIONEERED MEANS ADVANCED DESIGN IN POWER DRIVES 


Dodge Transmissioneered power drives assembled from 
standardized, precision-built bearings, pulleys, sheaves, 
clutches, etc. — have the ruggedness and stamina you 
need to maintain this essential program of low-cost, 
low-power loss, low maintenance and continuous trou- 
ble-free support for your production activities. You 
need all your power now. Peacetime production will 
demand no less. 


The Dodge Transmissioneer, your local Dodge Distrib- 
utor, has many valuable suggestions for improving 
and modernizing mechanical power drives in your plant. 
Look to him for advice and assistance. He will help 
you obtain the most from your power—and at reduced 
power costs. He knows the Right Drive for Every Job. 


Wicey. In postwar manufacturing, it i i DODGE MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
a factor of the greatest impor}: Mishawaka, Indiana, U. S. A. 
pated power will take its toll o production and aa 

if power drives are not t mode n and efficignt. 


wer drives,” he’s giving you sq 
itable atvies. Wasted power me 


BUY MORE 
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Copyright 1944, Dodge Mfg. Corporation 
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EXECUTIVES Endorse 
this New Idea! 
A-PE-CO 

Photo Exact 


Made Fast by Anyone, Any 


Copies 


Speeds Action! Avoids Errors! 


Important papers requiring attention of several 
departments and branches are photo-copied easily 
and quickly—and photo-copies sent simultaneous- 
ly to all who need them! No delays, as in rout- 
ing originals; no risk of losing valuable originals 
Easy-to-read A-PE-CO photo-copies save time — 
assure accuracy and Rovecy — speed action! 
Executives use A-PE-CO to improve efficiency. 


LEGALLY ACCEPTED PHOTO-COPIES 
of Anything Written, Printed, Drawn or 
Photographed — on one or both sides 
© Letters © Blueprints @ Drawings @ Records 
@ Receipts © Documents @Shop orders © Pictures 
A-PE-CO “photo-exact” copies are permanent, 
easy-to-read, black-and-white photo-copies Made 
easily and quickly by any girl or boy. No tech- 
nical training. Saves steno-co g, proofreading, 
tracing. No camera, film or kroom. Nothing 
to get out of order. 

This modern, vereadie method goeuees accurate 
copying in eve epartment. ake sure your 
cones ee “A-PE-CO-perfect”. Thousands in use. 
Pays for itself quickly. 

Copy RIGHT with A-PE-CO. Send for folder. 


AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT COMPANY 

2849 WN. Clark Street, Dept. B-84, Chicago 14, Mlincis 
Representatives in principal cities 

In Canada: Railway & Power Engineering Corp., Lid. 


Military history reveals that fear of death 
has not always deterred sentries from fall- 


Watchclock System 
proves the worth of 
the faithful watch- 
man, quickly ex- 


Plant Protection 
Manval. 


DETEX WATCHCLOCK CORPORATION 
Dept. aw-9 


Home Office, 76 Varick $t., New York 13, N. Y. 
Seles and Service in All Principal Cities 


DETEX 


WATCHMENS CLOCKS 
NEWMAN * §CO % ALERT & PATROL 


SQUEEZING FOR SPACE 


To the modernized process of food 
dehydration science and war’s pressure 
is added the increasingly popular 
trick of compression—to save shipping 
space (BW—Jun.10°44,p58). For al- 
though drying removes 70% to 90% 
ot most foods’ weight, it does not 
decrease their bulk in like proportion. 
That is done by one of the latest 
machines of its kind at Doughboy- 
Mills, Inc., New Richmond, Wis., 
where Richard Drury (above, left) 
explains the method to a visitor, A. A. 
Levinson of the Glidden Co. This 
33-ton machine built by Detroit's 
Maguire Industries, Inc., exerts 1,000 
Ib. pressure per square inch, thus re- 
moving the air surrounding each dried 
particle and reducing foods to one- 
pound bricks (right). These are so 


of the lambs from the 13 western range 
states will be marketed. But this sea- 
sonal volume will be less than in 1943, 
for the estimated number of lambs from 
the western ranges this year is 19,241,- 
000 head, 1,000,000 head (or 5%) less 
than last year. The crop in the states 
where lambs are produced in farm flocks 
is placed at 10,362,000 head, a slump 
of 7% from 1943. 

© Seek Point Change—As the range 
lambs have been coming to market in 
recent weeks, producers we been urg- 
ing OPA to remove ration points on 
all grades and cuts of lamb. Washington 
and Oregon sheep men claim that the 

are in a particularly sad plight, wit 

more lambs than consumers will give 


compressed that reconstituted sow 
bricks produce 24 servings whit 
processed cranberries serve 100. Tk 
entire output of the big rotary con 
préssor is earmarked for the United 
Nations Relief & Rehabilitation At 
ministration to be shipped overses 
for the undernourished peoples o 
liberated sections of Axis-Europ. 


up red points in order to purchas 
They say their lambs cannot 
shipped because they are raised on so! 
feed, and they demand a regional poit 
holiday until the present market gli 
passes. OPA sweet-talked them genc 
ously, but turned down their petitio: 
Indication that the glut is widesprea 
came when National Livestock Pr 
ducers Assn. directors, meeting in Ch 
cago last week, demanded point-fre 
lamb to revive demand. 
@ Regional Feast—West Coast packes § 
occasionally are swamped with live lam) 
because the OPA ceiling on dressei 
lamb is higher by $1 per cwt. there, nea 
the heart of the sheep er than in 
other sections of the nation. This tend 
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NDUSTRIAL PROCESSES—heating, ventilating and air- 

conditioning—wherever temperatures are involved; 
you'll find Sylphon Regulators serving like the balance 
wheel of a fine watch—guarding against variation. 


These time-proven controls are ever alert to slight 
variations in temperature and respond promptly, adjust- 
ing the steam flow to maintain the temperature desired: 
Self-powered and self-reliant—their rugged simplicity 
assures long, trouble-free operation. 


Whatever your control requirements—present or cons 
templated—our forty years’ experience in the develop- 
ment and manufacture of controls and engineering their 
applications should prove quite valuable to you: May 
we assist with your control problems? 


- Pe AR SPE 
Pe iss hd 


No.921 Regulator—one of many types 
and sizes available for controlling 
temperature of air or gases. Write for 
bulletin No. PW-20. 


PROBLEM: « 


OLVING problems relating to industrial rubber prod- 

ucts is a specialty with us. For, while the Thermoid line* 

is very complete yet industrial application problems fre- 

quently arise which call for ingenuity and thorough knowl- 
edge of end-use service. 


That’s why Thermoid has a large and active research depart- 
ment. That’s why it has extensive manufacturing facilities. 
That’s why its representatives all over the country are highly 
trained in recommending the most efficient Thermoid 
Products for your installations. 


With our customers we find that resu/ts count—and Thermoid 
is ever ready to produce results for you. If you have an indus- 
trial rubber problem that bothers you, why not talk it over 
with our representative. He may have a solution. 
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© THE THERMOID LINE INCLUDES: TRANSMISSION BELTING « F. H. P. AND MULTIPLE V-BELTS 
AND DRIVES * CONVEYOR BELTING « ELEVATOR BELTING « WRAPPED AND MOLDED 
HOSE « SHEET PACKINGS « INDUSTRIAL BRAKE LININGS AND FRICTION PRODUCTS « 
MOLDED HARD RUBBER AND PLASTIC PRODUCTS. 


IT’S GOOD BUSINESS TO DO BUSINESS WITH THERMOID 


to create, midwestern packers cla 
regional feast of lamb disproporti 
to what the rest of the country c: 
tain. 
Lamb is by no means the fa 
American meat. Either you like la: 
you don’t. Rationing has had n {; 
cernible effect on the taste for b. 
This meat comprises only 5% 0: the 
nation’s total meat supply, but the . ub. 
lic demand has been increasing i: the 
past 15 years. In 1929, this countr: ate 
685,000,000 Ib. of lamb, 5.6 Ib per 
capita. This rose to 976,000,000 |) in 
1942, 7.2 Ib. per capita. 
@ New High—In the first six mont): this 
year, 9,866,795 sheep and lambs »cre 


slaughtered. The slaughter of 9,391.556 f 
head in the first half of 1943 was the B 


previous record, but a new all-time high 
is bound to come in 1944. : 

Increased consumption of lamb :icat 

has shortened the life expectation of the 
sheep. Dyed-in-the-wool mutton eatcrs, 
who accounted for most of the tonnage 
of sheep meat before the World War, 
like it from an animal a year or more 
old. But the increase in demand ha; 
come almost entirely for the young, ten 
der stuff. Many a lamb now goes to the 
butcher’s block at the age of six months 
at weights around 75 Ib. to 90 Ib. ‘The 
Fast and West coasts eat the most lamb, 
the Mountain region the least. 
@ Demand for Feeders—How much 
lamb will be available after the first 
of the year will depend on the number 
of lambs bought by feeders in the eight 
Corn Belt states. ‘The Corn Belt Farm 
Dailies foresee a strong feeder demand 
this fall, providing the corn crop and 
lamb prices are good. 

But the feedlots are bound to have 
fewer lambs in the coming months be- 
cause the lamb crop is smaller. In the 
last five months (the buying season) of 
1943, 3,037,225 lambs, just short of the 


record, were bought for feeding. Com By 
Belt farmers took 593,944 sheep and BF 
lambs for feeding and breeding in the 


first half of 1944 against 1,037,927 a 
year earlier. 


@ Market Dropped—Lamb producers 


have had their discouragements. In the 
spring, a top price of $17.10 started Fy 
OPA talk of a ceiling on live lambs. 
Subsequently, the market fell to the @ 
present $15 level while labor costs J 
mounted. The shortage of sheep herders § 
boosted the death losses on the western @ 


range. 


PEA STANDARD UPSET 


U.S. District Judge William C. Cole ™ 


man of Baltimore knocked the props out 
from under the Foad & Drug Adminis- 


tration’s standard of identity for canned 
peas when he recently acquitted a canner 5 
charged with violation of the so-called @ 
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+ hol insoluble solids” provision of 
th. standard. 
he canned pea standard, one of the 
fr. issued by the F&DA under the 1938 
jax. provides that canned peas should 
not contain more than 23.5% of alcohol 
ins luble solids. These solids represent 
the residue of a chemical test that is sup- 
ed to determine the hardness --of 
saniples of canned peas. 

After hearing evidence against Lord- 
Mott Co. of Baltimore, Judge Coleman 
found the defendant not guilty despite 
evidence that peas shipped by the canner 
contained more than the minimum 
amount of alcohol] insoluble solids. 

Actually, the trial was a continuation 
of the canned pea standard hearing 
where representatives of packers in Mary- 
land, Delaware, and Virginia contended 
that the test didn’t prove a thing and 
that the minimum percentage require- 
ment was too harsh on canners in this 
territory. 

Government men say that Judge Cole- 
man was trying the validity of the 
standard. rather than the guilt or inno- 
cence of the canner, and that only cir- 
cuit courts of appeals have jurisdiction 
over the validity of food standards. 

Because Judge Coleman’s ruling was 
in a criminal case, it can’t be appealed. 
The government’s strategy now is to 
take civil action—a  seizure—against 
canned peas in some other jurisdiction 
in the hope that this will result in a 
decision that can be appealed. 


FOR SURVIVAL 


Fitted with everything needed to | 
catch fish, an emergency kit for | 
stranded fighting men carries instruc- 
tions on its 3-in. lumarith plastic case 
on where to find bait, how to catch 
and cook fish after starting a fire with 
the plastic lens. The unit was designed 
in cooperation with Roy Teller, 
Canadian guide, and the makers and 
designers of Kingfisher Fishing Tackle. 
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y ilee Motiongaen Never 
$F. MAKE THE GRADE 
~ The postwar world is sometimes called, 

t the “Age of Aviation.” Certainly it will 
ie be an age of speed—of fast, efficient, 


“second-saving” production to keep costs 
low and sales high. ° 


And in that high-speed universe, Acme 
engineers will be at your service in elimi- 
nating lost motion, accelerating produc- 
tion processes, reducing man hours per 
unit produced. They may suggest any- 
thing from a new jig or pattern to an 
overhaul of your entire production line. 
And their suggestions will be backed by 
long experience and expert skill. 


Acme makes heat-treated aluminum 
alloy castings to meet any specifi- 
cations. It designs and manufac- 

*eeeeeereess tures special tools, patterns, dies, 
gages, fixtures. Let Acme prod- 
ucts, along with Acme service, 
assist you in the postwar world. 


FOR VICTORY 
BUY 
WAR BONDS 


AND STAMPS . 
Acme service to the metal- 


working industry is complete. 
Your inquiry will receive prompt 
attention. 


eoeeeeeee ee eee ee 
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Patlen and Fool Company, Ince. 
DAYTON, OHIO 


HEAT-TREATED ALUMINUM CASTINGS...PATTERNS...TOOLS 
TOOL DESIGNING...PRODUCTION PROCESSING 


SAROTACE! 


Are you prepared? General Detroit's 
new 48-page Buyers’ Encyclopedia is 
essential to municipal, industrial execu- 
tives, Lists 500 items—many “‘hard-to- 
. Material on care of equipment. 
Write General Detroit Corp.. 

Dept. 4-B, 2270 E. Jeffers.n, Detroit 7. 


WANTED 


Product or invention for post war 
manufacture. Large organization with 
complete engineering department, tool 
making and manufacturing facilities 
and modern plant . . . in position to 
develop, manufacture, advertise and 
sell. Royalty basis or any other satis- 
factory arrangement. 


BO-399, Business Week 
330 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 


r War, Too! * 


Don’t waste 
paper. 
tt is vital 


to the war 
effort. 


This OSTER MOTOR 


gives you maximum performance 
» « « with minimum requirement for 
weight and space 


You can depend on Oster motors to live up 
to the world-wide reputation of pre-war 
Oster appliances, and to deliver results that 
add to the prestige of your product for war 
and peacetime uses. Careful engineering 
and’ precision workman- 
ship assure you of depend- 
able, trouble-free perform- 
ance. Let us help you fit 
this or other Oster motors 


to your requirements. 
M-17C 


Mfg. Co., Racine, Wis. 
Department B-17 


it 
} John Oster 


WAR BUSINESS CHECKLIST 


A digest of new federal rules and regulations affec' 
priorities and allocations, price control, and transportation. 


Increased Civilian Supply 


OPA has slightly relaxed rationing re- 
strictions on cooking stoves, since a small 
increase in the supply of these stoves is 
available to civilians (Amendment 11, 
Ration Order 9A). . . . Some 62,000 cases 
of sweetened condensed milk, and stated 
quantities of canned orange juice, are being 
offered for sale by the War Food Admin- 
istration to the original processors to return 
these products to civilian markets. . . . For 
the first time in three years enough snow- 
plews to mect civilian requirements for the 
me. 1944-45 are promised by WPB... . 

e War Food Administration has been 
authorized to sell 55,047 cases of canned 
carrots from stocks held by the War Ship- 
ping Administration to be released to civil- 
ian consumers through the original packers. 


Relaxation of Priorities 


The manufacture of 50 additional types 
of solid-tooth circular saws is permitted 
under amendments to Schedules I, II, and 
III of WPB Order L-326, which changes 
specifications in wide and narrow band saws, 
to allow types which experience has shown 
are needed. . . . Under a revision of WPB 
Order L-79, consumers no longer need 
preference ratings to buy hot water storage 
tanks and expansion tanks, which are used 
largely to replace existing tanks that cannot 
be repaired; large expansion tanks, used in 


commercial, industrial, or institutional 

ings, are automatically provided with 1 
under CMP regulation, WPB exp! 

. . . Frozen stocks of copper and co »¢r 
alloy fittings and other fabricated building 
materials have been released by an an 
ment to Supplementary Order M 
though the delivery and _ installatio 
copper and copper-base alloy sheet, | 
and other forms as building materials 
tinue to be restricted by the order, 


Machine Tools 


WPB has taken action to implement tii: 
third of the four steps in the reconversion 
program which it recently approved (B\\ — 
Jul.15’44,p9). Companies looking forward 
to postwar production of civilian goods may 
now place unrated purchase orders for 15 
specified types of capital equipment, includ. 
ing machine tools and manufacturing ma- 
chinery. Such orders must not interfere 
with war or essential civilian production. 
Before the orders are placed, they will be 
screened by WPB field offices to determine 
whether they can be filled from idle or cx. 
cess stocks. The purchaser must obtain 
permission from the field offices to place the 
unrated orders, and the manufacturer 
must get permission to accept them. If a 
manufacturer wishes to buy tools for 
eventual use in making a product that may 
not be manufactured now under WPB tre- 
strictions, he may apply on form WPB 1319 


Aug. 10 ‘marked the second anni- 
versary of the presentation of the 
Army-Navy E Award for excellence 
in the production of war materials. 
Of the 3,097 plants which, to that 
date, had won the ward, 2,082 were 
nominated by the Army and 1,015 
by the Navy. During the first year 
of the award system, it was made to 


1,910 plants (BW—Aug.14’43,p59). 


The American White Cross 
Laboratories, Inc. 


New Rochelle, N. Y. 
B-G Machine Co. St Joseph, 
West Haven, Conn. w 


Camden Wire Co. 
Camden, N. Y 


Anderson, 


Perfex Corp. 


Champion Spark Plug Co. Milwaukee, 
Detroit, Mich. a 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
Co. 


Newburgh, N. Y. 


Franklin Lamp Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Findlay, Ohio 


Two Years of Army-Navy E Awards 


Approximately 34% of all eligible * 


Greer Steel Co. 


Ind. 


Industrial Rubber Goods Co. 
Mich. Beach Co. 


. A. Moyer & Sons 
Parkers Landing, Pa. 


Wis. 

A. Reed Furniture Co. 
Les Angeles, Calif. 
Remington Arms Co., Inc. 
M. H. Rhodes, Inc. 
Hartford, Conn. 


(Names of winners of the Army-Navy and Maritime Commission awards for excellence in 
Production announced prior to this new list will be found in previous issues of Business Week.) 


plants have received the award. 
About 45% of the winners have less 
than 500 employees; about 33% 
have been engaged as subcontractors 
only. All awards are made initially 
for a six-month period. Many plants 
have received white service stars for 
successive six-month periods in which 
they have maintained or improved 
upon their records. 
Following are this week’s awards: 


Sausalito Shipbuilding Co. 
Sausalito, Calif. 


Scoville Mfg. Co., Hamilton 


Racine, Wis. 

Standard Piezo Co. 

Scranton, Pa. 

Union Carbide & Carbon Co., 
Autopoint Co. 

Chicago, Til. 

Wales Strippit Corp. 

North Tonawanda, N. Y. 

Wood Newspaper Machinery 
Corp. 

Plainfield, N. J. 
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Nimble Fingers 
busily wasting time 


that Multilith can save 


SYMPHONY of clattering keyboards does 
not necessarily mean an efficient office 
system at work. 


In many cases—too many cases—these ma- 
chines are being kept busy, writing the same 
characters, words, and sentences over and 
over—wasting time and manpower. 


Wherever repetitive data is being put on paper, 
there, undoubtedly, is a place where Multilith 
master sheets can save valuable time and motion. 


A wartime development which greatly ex- 
tends the uses of Multilith duplicating is a new 
type of master sheet called-a Systemat. It is 

revolutionizing many office 
methods and operations. 
Systemat master sheets are 
furnished with a business 
form already on them in 
reproducing ink. “Variable” 
information—to complete pur- 


chase orders, job orders, shipping documents, 
packing slips, instruction sheets, and scores 
of other forms—is then typed or written in 
on the Systemat which is then ready for 
direct Multilith reproduction of dozens, or 
hundreds. of accurate, permanent, black-on- 
white facsimiles — every one an original. 


Let a Multigraph representative show you, 
without cost or obligation, how Multilith 
Duplicating Methods can fit right into your 
office systems to save you time and money in 
every department of your business where 
repetitive writing is involved. 


Millions of Multilith Systemats are being 
used by U. S. military forces. Of course, their 
requirements take precedence over civilian 
demands. Addressograph-Multigraph Corpo- 
ration—Clevcland. Sales agencies with service 
and supply departments in principal cities 
of the world. 


tilith Duplicater, Model 1250 


ultilith Models from $395 to $3725 


‘ TRAQE-MARK REE 
ultigraph Models from $150 to $2035 


Multigraph 


&S PAT OFF 


SIMPLIFIED BUSINESS METHODS 


Multilith, Syetemat, Addressograph and Multigraph are Registered Trade Marks of Addressograph-Multigraph Corp. 
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“There is no question but that documents 
of any importance at all should be written 
on a grade of paper that will withstand 
much handling and weathering. 


ta heblere 


EXAMINER OF QUESTIONED DOCUMENTS 


Mr. Clark Sellers of Los Angeles, 
California, who is nationally known 
for his expert examination of doubt- 
ful documents of all kinds remarks: 


“Disintegration of the paper on which 
a valuable document is written is 
ordinarily never thought of by the 
writer, but if the same person were 
constructing any kind of a building, 
large or small, he would give the 
first consideration to the foundation.” 


EAGLE-A 
AGAWAM BOND 


is a 100% cotton content paper that 
for over fifty years has been tested 
and approved for durability and 
utility by thousands of business ex- 
ecutives. Keen business men recog- 
nize that today’s letter may be 
tomorrow's important document. 
That is why so many prefer Eagle-A 
Agawam Bond. Ask your Printer, 
Lithographer, Engraver or Stationer 
for full details. 


EAGLE-A PAPERS 


AMERICAN 
WRITING PAPER 
CORPORATION 


HOLYOKE MASSACHUSETTS 


SAVE WASTE PAPER 


ns EAGLE-A Aa A EAGLE-A A a 
PN 


for a prefcrence rating to place his purchase 
if he can’t get assurance of delivery on an 
unrated order at the time he needs the new 
equipment. Priorities Regulation 1 will 
continue to require that all rated orders be 
filled before unrated ones; WPB Order 
L-41 continues to restrict construction. 
Items affected by the new regulation in- 
clude: machine tools, precision measuring 
instruments and testing machines, foundry 
equipment, elevators, general industrial 
equipment, conveying machinery and me- 
chanical power transmission equipment, 
clectric motors and generators, logging and 
wood products machinery, lubricating equip- 
ment, container machinery, and others. 
(Priorities Regulation 24.) 


Government Sales 


To facilitate the disposal of great quanti- 
ties of material by the government in the 
reconversion period, OPA has set up a 
| flexible program for over-all price control 
for government sales of all commodities ex- 
cept food and — commodities bought 
by the government for resale or stockpiling. 
Sales by a contractor whose contract has 
been terminated by a government agency 
are also subject to these controls if the con- 
tiactor has been authorized to sell the items 
for the agency. Beginning Sept. 1, or 
earlier, at the discretion of the agency, five 
provisions for determining maximum prices 
will go into effect, covering sales of new 
commodities, of used commodities, of scrap 
material, special cases or exemptions, and 
sales on certification. Where dollar-and- 
cents ceilings are already established for 
government sales, these ceilings will apply. 
A list of specifically exempt items, as well 
as several general classes of exempt sales, 
are stated in the order. (Supplementary 
Order 94.) 


Restaurants 


By Aug. 16, the nation’s 400,000 restau- 
rants will post ceiling prices on 40 meals or 
basic f items, based on prices charged 
in the period April 4-10, 1943. All restau- 
rants, cafes, hotels, cafeterias, delicatessens, 
soda fountains, boarding houses, bars, cater- 
ing businesses, and other public eating 
and drinking establishments are affected by 
this OPA rule. Copies of April 4-10, 1943, 
prices must be available to customers who 
want to sce them, 


Containers 


An amendment to WPB Order P-146 
clarifies the relative essentiality of consumer 
products and industrial goods to be packed 
in new fiber shipping containers. Consumer 
items that have been given lower ratings 
for containers than they previously held 
are furniture and household utensils of the 
accessory type, pet foods, and a few other 
specialty foods. A breakdown of certain 
broad classifications (as chemicals, inner 
containers, foods, furniture, paper, rubber, 
textiles) into narrower categories results in 
a new rating for certain products. (Order 
P-146, as amended.) 

Meat packers, formerly allowed an un- 
limited quota of new fiber shipping con- 
tainers, may now have an unlimited supply 


only if the packaging is in accordan.¢ y¥ 
the specifications of WPB Order [.3} 
which, as amended, offers them an alten 
tive method for computing their 
quotas. Other changes permit user 
tons to compute their quotas on a « 
rather than an annual, basis, (Orde: L-3 
as amended.) 


Rent 


OPA has revised its rent regulation coy 
ing hotels and rooming houses to allow + 
rent director to adjust the maximum re 
in cases where a major capital improv cme 
has been made, where services have be 
increased or curtailed, or where furniture 
equipment has been altered. (Amcndme; 
27, Rent Regulation for Hotels and Roog 
ing Houses; Amendment 5, for Miaini ar 
Amendment 10, for New York City area, 


Electric Motors 


In a move to assure more equitable dist 
bution of commercial type electric mote 
WPB has provided that persons using me 
than 450 fractional horsepower motors ot * 
single-phase integral horsepower motors » 
quarter must file with WPB quarterly 
ports on their past usage and future 
quirements. Distributors who _ rece 
motors allotted by WPB on Form 547; 
required to distribute them for replaccme: 
uses and to farmers, as provided in Priors 
Regulation 19, (Order L-341.) 
Utilities 

Simplified construction procedures {y 
telephone and telegraph companies and ‘x 
electric, water, gas, and central steam le: 
producers have a made applicable rev 
actively by WPB to construction authom 
tions issued before June 10. This perm 
the affected utilities, with some exceptics 
to use the allotment number U-2, a 
allows the use of larger quantities of ma 
rials and equipment than were authoriz 


on approved applications. (Direction 
U-3; Direction 2, U-l; Direction 1, U-4.) 


Sugar 


Farmers’ wives, housewives, and otk 
home processors of fruits, jams, jellies, p 
serves, juices, and fruit butters for res 
will be allowed sugar enough to produce: 
large a pack this year as they did in t 
1941 canning season. Formerly, such 
ners were limited to a maximum supply‘ 
250 Ib. for the season. Sugar may be hi 
for this purpose for only those foods whit 
when processed, have a blue point vals 
(Amendment 38, Revised Ration Order } 


Other Price Actions 


Maximum prices for unused brass ni 
products sold for remelting, which had bee 
established only for sales by certain g 
ernment agencies, have been made app 
cable to all sellers by OPA in Amendme 
9, Revised Price Schedule 12... . Th 
most important construction of work shi 
chambray (3.60 yd. per Ib. sanforized chas 
bray) has been given an increase of 13¢ 
yd. to reflect parity to cotton growers ! 
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ynformance with the Stabilization Act of | 
944 (Amendment 21, Revised Price Sched- | 


¢ 35). . . « Under Amendment 31, Regu- 
ution 53, all lard conforming to the stand- 


ids of Swift’s bland lard is entitled to the | 
uifercntial of 0.4¢ per Ib. that had been | 
eviously granted to that company’s prod- | 


Dr 


ct. . . « Supplement 7 to Food Products 
Regulation 1, regulating the prices of pack- 


eed dry groceries, establishes ceiling prices | 


or the first three items of the 1944 and 


ster packs of canned fruits and vegetables; | 
tems covered are canned spinach, asparagus, | 


and red sour pitted cherries. 


Other Priority Actions 


Various chemicals used in the photo- | 


praphic and textile industries (sodium ferro- 
cyanide, oo ferrocyanide, potassium 
ferricyanide and potassium-sodium ferricya- 
nide) will be placed under allocation on 
Sept. 1, under Schedule 40, WPB Regula- 
tion M-300. . . . To make more heavy fiber 
available for tag boards, WPB has brought 
dealer tag boards made of rope, jute, and 
special fibers under allocation by amending 
Schedule XVI of Order L-120. . . . Sales 
of seine twine and hawser or cabled cord are 


sharply restricted by a WPB direction to 


Order M-328 to meet military requirements. 


. . . Because of increasing war needs, ultra- | 


marine blue has been placed under the allo- 
cation controls of Schedule 38, WPB 
Order M-300. . . . To make it easier to 
secure carbon dioxide for aviation fire-fight- 
ing equipment, WPB has amended Direc- 
tion 5 to Priorities Regulation 3 by adding 
gascous, pe a and solid carbon dioxide to 
the list of chemicals covered and by re- 
ducing the blanket AA-1 and AA-2 main- 
tenance and repair (MRO) ratings for this 
chemical. 
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SWUNG INTO ACTION 


At the Electric Boat Co., Groton, 
Conn., a mobile platform fitted with 
24 cylinders of carbon dioxide pro- 
vides “aerial” fire protection for sub- 
marines under construction. De- 
signed by Walter Kidde & Co. engi- 
neers, the platform is swung by over- 
head crane into sections of the yard 


too full of obstacles for fire trucks. | 
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You can help to 


lighten this load 


Lighten what load? War- 
laden freight facilities need 
every lift they can get. 

What's to be done? As manu- 
facturers and shippers, we can 
load and unload equipment quick- 
ly...see that it carries capacity 
. .. guard against damage to roll- 
ing stock .. . route shipments effi- 
ciently. As individuals, we can 
eliminate non-essential buying as 
well as non-essential travel, thus 
conserving transportation space, 
fuel and manpower. 

While easing the carriers’ bur- 
den, a plant can lighten its 
own material handling jobs 
with time-saving Yellow 
Strand Braided Safety 
Slings. Above you see how 


Broderick & Bascom 


these flexible, easy-to-manage 
slings firmly grip round, slippery 
steel stock; the same patented 
braided construction is adaptable 
to lifting a heavy locomotive or a 
light crate. And there’s matching 
pliability, kink-resistance and 
toughness in the Yellow Strand 
Preformed Wire Rope that 
speeds crane operations. Both 
slings and rope are identified by 
the Yellow Strand that industrial 
buyers look for as a guide to 
long-lived service. 

The Yellow Strand quality that 
helps you fight waste now 
will fortify your position 
in the days to come. Any 
B &B distributor or branch 
will welcome your inquiry. 


Rope Co., St. Louis 


Branches: New York, Chicago, Houston, Portland, Seattle. Factories: St. Louis, Seattle, Peoria 


YELLOW 
STRAND 
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Venture by Fisher 


Rumor piles on rumor as 
Detroit speculates on plans of 
famed brothers after they quit 
General Motors positions. 


A new industrial venture of signif- 
cant size was taking shape in Detroit this 
week, but its field was as yet a tightly 
held secret. Four of the famed Fisher 
brothers were busy making plans for 
a manufacturing enterprise, having 
cleared the way for their new activities 
by withdrawing from General Motors 
Corp. 

@ Friendly Departure—The Fisher resig- 
nations were a bombshell, even to close 


kept secrets in the history of rumor- 
ridden Detroit. 

The Fishers’ withdrawal from Gen- 
eral Motors appeared to be definitely 
friendly. There always have been some 
divergent viewpoints over operations be- 
tween them and other GM executives, 
but the differences were always of minor 
importance. One Detroit idea is that 
the Fisher brothers were not in harmony 
with G.M.’s plan for postwar decen- 
tralization. Not much change in 
G.M.’s course is expected to follow 
the brothers” absence, however, except 
possibly for the closer integration of 
body operations within the corporation 
framework. 

e@ Autos to Houses—More interest cen- 
tered on the plans of the four brothers 
(Edward F., Alfred J., William A., and 
Lawrence P.) and a fifth (Charles ‘T.) 


that the Fishers might do—a new 
company or even a grouping of co 
nies, a cargo plane venture, a pre! 
cated house project, or possibly oniy ; 
concentration on their widesprea: 
vestments, in itself one of the bicve 
financial jobs in America. Detroi: 
ports put the Fisher family’s wealt)) ; 
$100,000,000, enough to compel atte 
tion from the nation’s biggest ir 
trial interests. 

At any rate, the Fishers made it plain 

that they had plans—big plans—based in 
Detroit, and built on the family name. 
When they went even further and ex- 
pressed belief that the automobile in- 
dustry’s postwar future was enormous, 
they touched off rumors that they would 
stay close to it. 
e New Auto Company?—The suggestion 
was made at once that the Fishers might 
bring the independent motor companies 
into a fourth big automotive combine. 
But this appeared to be merely an echo 
of recent rumors which were founded 
mainly on the flurry in low-priced auto- 
motive stocks. 


watchers of an industry noted for sur- 
prises. Known only to a handful of top 
G.M. executives since early summer, 
the withdrawals probably were the best 


who has acted as president of Fisher & 
Co., the family investment supervision 
company. 

Detroit speculated about many things 


Belief that the Fishers would operate 
an auto company of their own appeared 
to have some basis in logic. Should a 


Unity—Fisher Brothers’ Creed 


When the Fisher brothers were 
young men in Norwalk, Ohio, their 
mother, Margaret, advised: “Do 
everything together.” So, while De- 
troit seethes with rumors regarding 
their future plans, the group resig- 
nation of four of the Fishers—(left 
to right) Edward D., Alfred J., Wil- 
liam A., and Lawrence P.—from ac- 
tive service with General Motors, was 
no surprise. ‘The brothers always act 
in unison on important decisions. 
@A Heritage—lo six of the seven 
biothers, the building of auto bodies 
was a heritage from their father, Law- 
rence, a carriage maker. Two of his 
sons—F red J. Fisher (now deceased) 
ind Charles 'T.—organized the Fisher 
Body Co. in 1908 to produce a body 
strong enough to be sold to the then 
infant auto industry. 

Almost immediately they moved to 
Detroit and there pioneered in the 
closed body field, selling their first 
units in 1910 to Cadillac. Fisher 
Body soon became the chief body 
source for General Motors which ac- 
quired a majority interest in the 
concern in 1919—the same year that 
Fisher absorbed Ternstedt Mfg. Co. 
as a hardware production unit. In 
1926 G.M. acquired complete con- 
trol of Fisher Body, and made it a 
division of the vast corporation. 


e Early Start—Lawrence has probably 
had the widest experience of the 
Fisher foursome. He worked—at 14— 
for the C. R. Wilson Body Co., De- 
troit, before joining Fred and Charles 
when they set up their company. In 
1924 he became president and gen- 
eral manager of Cadillac, introduced 
the LaSalle, and helped to develop 
the first 16-cylinder car. 

Edward, general manager of the 


Fisher Body Division of G.M. until 
his resignation, was closest to recent 
manufacturing operations. Alfred, as 
divisional chief engineer, is technical 
inan of the clan. William is identified 
as an administrator, while Charles, 
who left G.M. in 1934, runs Fisher 
& Co., the family’s management 
company. Howard, the seventh 
brother, has never been very active 
in the business. 
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HIS is a story that hits right at the pocket- 
book of John Q. Public—the story of a fuel 
and power source wasted in hundreds of Ameri- 


can communities. 


For eighteen years municipal engineers have 
known that modern sewage treatment plants 
generate millions of cubic feet of inflammable 
hydrocarbon gases every day. Already in eighty 
cities this sludge gas drives big internal combus- 
tion engines, which are connected to pumps, 
blowers, generators and other necessary plant 
equipment. Thousands of dollars are saved 


annually. 

Cooper-Bessemer gas engines are now supply- 
ing free power to cities like Cleveland, Ohio; 
Madison, Wisconsin; Atlanta, Georgia; Durham, 


JVILDERS OF DEPENDABLE 


North Carolina; Gary and Hammond, Indiana, 
and Fort Dodge, Iowa. Naturally these engines 
pay for themselves quickly ... they go on fur- 
nishing dependable power for years . . . and 


there aren’t any fuel bills! 


This is just one of the many new ways in 
which Cooper-Bessemer’s long-lived engines and 
compressors are serving America . . . and these 


tax-saving engines are available now for the one 


—J ema. 


ENGINES FOR 111 


YEARS 


te 
| Me, I'm MARRIED... 
with a wife and two small kids, and Pa and my 
young brother trying to swing a 240-acre farm 
that'll be mostly mine some day... Ma has a bad 
heart, and she worries. The baby is kind of delicate, 
too... So I need to know what’s going on back 
home. Got a big investment there . . . My letters 
used to come in batches, four-five weeks old, always 
some missin’, just like a jigsaw puzzle... Then Ma 
found out about V-Mail. Now all of them write 
shorter letters, more often. I get ‘em eight to ten 


days regular... Big relief not to have to go "round 
full of unfinished business...” 


Ordinary mail takes weeks to arrive, comes 
too late to satisfy servicemen hungry for home 
.-. So V-Mail was started; special forms which 
can be quickly processed into film strips, flown 
by big, fast transport planes, reproduced near 
destination points, delivered fast, private and 
personal. Write always on V-Mail forms. Send 
shorter letters, but more often, the fastest way! 
...Get V-Mail forms from stationery, drug, 
department, variety stores. Or accept with our 
compliments a sample packet of six. Address— 


Make it V-MAIL! 


PITNEY-BOWES POSTAGE METER CO. 
1479 Pacific Street, Stamford, Conn. 


Originators of Metered Mail, world’s largest manufacturers of Postage Meters, 
which print postage for business mail ... now devoted to war production. 


start be made from scratch, a 5 
ome that a brand-new operat 1, 
plete with product, might be bt yj 
in 18 months—time enough, i: view 
current restrictions on auto pr: uctig 
@ Finance Problem—Most a 
agreed that the Fisher name 
a magnet for customers, | 
pointed out that the setting 
new auto concern would requ: 
vestment of a huge sum of m: 
haps more than even the wealt 
family might want to risk. 
An equally large investme: 
be necessary to purchase a go 
wn Such a course would b; 
urdles of plant, staff, and d 
acquisitions but getting contr 
of the promising independent 
nies would be difficult, if onl; 


— managements would hesitate tv pe 


any move that might eliminat: 
Acquisition of a minor auto 
pany would still leave the headac 
building a dealer organization and 
increasing production capacity to 
levels the Fishers would naturally sq 
@ Interest in G.M.—Another drawk 


| to any such plan would be found inj 
| huge stock holdings of the Fisher b 


ers in G.M. 
As a group the Fishers are said 


CIVIC SERVICE 


George A. Sloan, industrial executt 
returned to private business & 
week after four years’ $1-a-year serw 
in a pioneering job as organizer @ 
first commissioner of New York Cif 
Dept. of Commerce, and chairman 
the Mayor’s Business Advisory Co 
mittee. In these posts Sloan has take 
the lead in bringing new industry 
the big city, solving its wartime pr 
lems, developing its postwar plannif 
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TS: MINING industry of America 
js moving the raw materials of 
Victory out of the good earth and 
into action. Here is the raw begin- 
ning of tanks and ships, planes and 


ns. 

Powerful International ‘Trucks 
help speed mining’s colossal part in 
the war —moving ore for weapons, 
coal for power: 

In the hard-coal country, moun- 

f waste, genera 
orked, 


coal. 

In the strip and deep-mine areas 
—where such fighting metals as 
iron, lead and zinc are literally 


chewed out of the earth — Inter- 
nationals take their 20-ton loads 
from gigantic power shovels, over 
makeshift roads, putting America’s 
raw materials into the fight. 


These Internationals are rugged 
trucks. They're brothers under the 
hood to the International Half- 
‘Tracks that are fighting on foreign 
fronts, powered with the same 
famous International Red Diamon 
engine. 

The stamina and dependability 
these Internationals are demon- 
strating in the mining industry ¢x- 

y—in the ten years before 
the war—more heavy-duty Interna- 
tional Trucks were sold than any 
other make. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
180 North Michigan Ave-, Chicago 1, IIL. 


INTERNATIONAL Tucks 


NEW TRUCKS—NOW! 


The government has au- 
thorized the manufacture 


hauling. 

building them 

duty and heavy-duty sizes. 
See your International 
Dealer or Branch now, ® 
get valuable help io mak- 
ing out your application. 
Don't delay! 


BACK THE ATTACK— 
puY WAR BONDS! 


PiPRTETTTTE 


pe? 


Neepes BEARINGS 
also Ease The Load 
of the Chain Hoist... 


Look at today’s new chain hoists for a good example of 
the ease of anti-friction operation. Notice the ease with 
which they handle heavy loads... how quickly they 
respond to fingertip control. 

Like the Torrington Needle Bearings working in the 
mechanism of many of these modern load lifters, they 
are sturdy, compact units. ..small in size in comparison 
to their high load carrying capacity. 

Many manufacturers developing products for postwar 
use will be taking a tip from the Needle Bearing equipped 
chain hoist. For it clearly illustrates how the Torrington 
Needle Bearing, with all its new day advantages of 
simple, compact design... high load capacity...lighter 
weight...ease of lubrication all combine to contribute 
to greater efficiency and economies of production. 

When planning your own postwar product improve- 
ments consider the unusual sales and manufacturing 
advantages that can be gained through Needle Bearing 
applications. Listed here are a few of the principal features: 


1. Small size 4. Efficient lubrication 

2. Light weight 5. Ease of Installation 

3. High load capacity 6. Low cost 
Complete information on types, sizes, and ratings, along 
with a list of typical Needle Bearing applications will 
be found in Catalog No. 30-A. 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 
Est.1866, Torrington, Conn. South Bend 21, Ind. 


TORRINGTON \(\||| BEARINGS 


comprise the second largest 
terest in G.M. next to the «Py, 
and they retain two direct: 
watch their investment. Sh 
become a factor competitive 
the directorships would be 
embarrassing, but the stock 
might continue to be main‘ 
reduced quantity. 

© Widespread Interests—A po 
of interest to the Fishers mi 
large-scale parts manufacturing 
integrating varieties of automo! 
ponents under one name. S 
men have guessed that this 
field the Fishers would enter, 
are not as numerous as those 
lieve that the brothers will b 
senger cars. 

Without going into new fields, | 

brothers might operate in plants 
which they now hold substantia! in 
ests. They or their representatives 
on the boards of a score of conipan 
including such big ones as Sperry G 
scope, Baldwin Eacnemiion Seabe 
Oil, Texas Co., Erie Railroad, an; 
scattering in metal finishing, he 
appliances, gold mining, paper, 
others. 
e Tax Problem—One problem wij 
probably is confronting the Fishers » 
is the matter of taxes in any new 
porate venture. 

Conceivably Fisher & Co., or wid 
ever instrument becomes the operatn 
structure, might be made a limited; 
bility partnership. Income might they 
by be treated as personal gains, and! 
tax liability would be greatly reduc: 


Keeping It Oper 
Halsey, Stuart upsets 
Brooklyn Union Gas refundiy 
plan for private sale, forcing tk 
deal into competitive channel 


Halsey, Stuart & Co. didn’t rest & 
its laurels after the recent fight 
ended when the Interstate Commep 
Commission ordered the railroads to 
competitive bidding in future newy 
nancing (BW—May20’44,p68). 

@ New Fields—Instead, the Chi 
underwriting house sought new fic 
to conquer. It has just forced Brooki 
Union Gas Co. to toss $42,000,000 
new bonds into the competitive b 
ding arena. B.U.G., with the aid 
another underwriting house, had | 
most completed arrangements to 
pose of the securities via the negotiat# 
and private sale routes. 

This has increased resentment amo‘ 
members of the investment bankit 
fraternity, and some Wall Streeters 9 
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sin: of another serious family feud. 
e To Retire Debt—Under the original 
Brooklyn Union Gas financing plan, 
which its stockholders approved a few 
months ago, that company was to retire 
548,000,000 of 5% and 6% bonds, its 
entire outstanding funded debt, by 
ysing $6,000,000 of its own cash and 
the proceeds from the public sale of 
$12,000,000 25-year 44% debentures 
and the private sale to 16 insurance com- 
panies and institutions of $30,000,000 
25-year 33% mortgage bonds. 

For these new issues the company 
was to receive a price of 101% of their 
ar value, plus accrued interest. It was 
generally believed in the financial dis- 
trict that securing the necessary per- 
mission from New York’s Public Serv- 
ice Commission was nothing but a 
formality. 

o Offered one iggaaad Stuart & Co. 
had different ideas. 

That house announced, while the 
plan was before the commission, that 
it could market both the new issues 
“on better terms than those proposed by 
the utility.” 

Halsey, Stuart said that it was pre- 
pared to guarantee Brooklyn Union Eas, 
under competitive bidding, a price of 
ot jess than par for the bonds, with 
interest rates cut to 34% on the mort- 
pare issue and to 4% on the debentures. 

stimating that the Halsey, Stuart 
ffer would mean a saving to the gas 
ompany of more than $107,000 a 
ear, if the new bonds were not called 
fore maturity, the state utility regulat- 
ng body rejected the company’s original 
efunding plan, and ordered B.U.G. to 
sell its debentures to the Chicago house 
and auction off the new $30,000,000 
ssue. 

New Deal Arranged—But Halsey, 
Stuart wasn’t interested in buying the 
lebentures unless it could also purchase 
he $30,000,000 mortgage bonds. Off- 
ials of the gas company went into a 
uddle with the Chicago underwriting 
ouse, and the results this conference 
ere finally announced late last week. 

Brooklyn Union Gas officials have 
greed to auction off both issues. 

Halsey, Stuart & Co., in turn, has 
greed to bid not less than par value 
ot both issues, the mortgage bonds at 
4%, the debentures at 4%. But the 
as company has taken pains to point 
ut that “the highest bidder for either 
t both issues, as determined by the 

mpany subject to Public Service Com- 

ission approval,” will get the business. 

Benefits in Question—Whether the 

hicago house will actually reap any 
nancial benefits from its intervention, 
herefore, is still problematical. 

_ Undoubtedly, in the bidding compe- 
ition Halsey, Stuart has brought about 
t will have to de-its figuring with an 
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MAN-HOURS SAVED IN HANDLING MATERIALS help keep production at 
by the Towmotor Corporation are designed for the safe, rapid handling of heavy loads in around- 
the-clock service. In order to provide the greater ease of sanemveriilliy that results from anti- 
friction operation, Torrington Needle Bearings were selected for use on the steering axle and 
hydraulic lifting crosshead. 


BUILDING SPECIAL BEARINGS is an 
important aspect of Torrington 
service. The company’s Bantam 
Bearings Division has designed 
and manufactured anti-friction 
bearings of every major type 
and in sizes up to 10 feet O.D. 
Man in foreground of photo 
at right is handling the innerrace 
of a large, double-row tapered 
roller bearing, a type widely used 


in heavy-duty mill applications. 


w THE WEWS 


WITH TORRINGTON BEARINGS 


k levels. Lift trucks built 


MORE THAN 150,000 Jahco air- 
plane engine starters have been 
manufactured by the “‘associ- 
ates” of Jack & Heintz, Inc. 
Noted for their dependability 
and instant response to the 
starter switch, these vital units 
are now used exclusively in all 
large combat and bombing air- 
craft. Meeting requirements for 
compact design and light weight, 
Torrington Needle Bearings 
were sore for use in the gear 
mechanism. 


Engineers of Torrington’s Bantam Bearings Division will assist you in the selection 
of the type of bearing that best suits your application—or design special bearings 
to fit your particular need. For counsel on standard or custom-built bearings— 


TURN TO TORRINGTON. 


TorrinG 


STRAIGHT ROLLER - TAPERED ROLLER - NEEDLE - BALL 
THE TORRINGTON COMPANY + BANTAM BEARINGS DIVISION 
SOUTH BEND 21, INDIANA 


ICTURE OF 
A MAJOR 
MARKET 


which is still 
growing! 


@ Population, income, retail sales, and other figures paint an 


impressive picture of the California of 1944. More important 
to business and banking executives everywhere is the f. act that 
this market in the post-war period holds promise of continuing 
development. 

If the possibilities of this market are a serious consideration 
to you, follow the lead of business, industrial, and banking 
: executives everywhere. Direct your inquiries to this bank which 
serves California through branches in more than 300 cities and 
towns—a statewide service which offers many unique advan- 


tages. Simply write the Business Development Department. 


CAPITAL FUNDS .$ 171,776,392.04 
DEPOSITS . . . 3,767,443,322.19 


RESOURCES . . 3,975,493,006.15 
(As of June 30, 1944) 


California's statewide bank 


= 


iH atk af Ainevic 1 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
Member Federal Reserve System 


Main offices in two reserve cities of California...San Francisco - Los Angeles 


LLL Ae gust 


extra sharp pencil since such |}: :deg 
competitors as the First of os, 
Corp., Mellon Securities Co; , 4 
Harriman, Ripley & Co. are ; port 
to be forming syndicates to go a: ter 4 
business. 
@ Another Fight?—Before long, | so, 
ports indicate, Halsey, Stuart 
may find an even more serious 
its hands for some business it 
ways considered pretty much 
property. 

Due to an issuer-investment 
relationship with Chicago's 
giant, the Commonwealth Edis 
dating back to the days of Samiic| 
sull, Halsey, Stuart in recent years 
been handling all the public financi: 
of that company. 

Commonwealth Edison is seri 
considering a refunding of all or | 
of $178,000,000 of outstanding 345 
bond issues. Some think the compa, 
could sell long-term 2%% bonds, aj 
it is expected to arrive at a decision yy 
soon. 
® Activity in the East—This news, ». 
cording to La Salle Street reports, 
caused considerable activity amm 
eastern investment houses never actie 
before in the Commonwealth Edin 
financing picture. 

The First of Boston Corp., for one, is 
said to have notified the company of it; 
desire to bid on any new issue, and to 
be soliciting many underwriting ad 
distributing houses to join in a synii- 
cate to go after the business. 

Some Wall Streeters also think it 

possible that Morgan, Stanley & ©. 
and Kuhn, Loeb & Co., long char. 
terized by Halsey, Stuart & Co. x 
monopolizing the rail financing buw- 
ness, may join hands with. the First ¢ 
Boston Corp. in its invasion of tk 
Chicago firm’s “territory.” 
e Efforts Stymied—However, efforts # 
the First of Boston Corp. to get ind 
the Commonwealth Edison picture # 
said to have been pretty well stymid 
thus far by the still indeterminate nate 
of the financing. 

Commonwealth Edison, though } 
gally a holding company, has proceedd 
on the basis that it is not a pubic 
utility holding company within tk 
meaning of the Public Utility Hol 
ing eens Act and thus not bounl 
to comply with the Securities & E 
change Commission’s rule U-50, whid 
requires competitive bidding for all nev 
security issues of holding companis 
or their subsidiaries. 

It has said that it expects to offe 
any new bonds “publicly through : 
nationwide group of underwriters. 
However, this is “conditioned” upon th 
securing of any “necessary authoriz 
tions,” and this has made some wor 
der if there may not be more than 3 


The same efficient portable tool 
esa powerful drill press, too! 


That’s right! The same Black & 
Decker Electric Drill that’s so 
handy to carry from job to job also 
clamps quickly into a Black & 
Decker Drill Stand to make a pow- 
erful drill press and is just as quick- 
ly removed for portable use. And 
Black & Decker Drills of all sizes— 
from 1/4” to 1'1/4,”—are designed and 

powered for this double-duty service. 

Black & Decker Drill Stands provide the leverage for a 
steady, smooth feed on precision work . . . as well as for 
tremendous pressure when needed. And Black & Decker 
Portable Electric Drills have what it takes to keep going 


under that pressure, on any job up 
to their rated capacity. 


That’s because each part in every Black 
& Decker Tool is specifically designed 
and made for the job it has to do. For 
example, Black & Decker uses no stock 


Me ee 


motors. The motor in any Black & Decker Tool is a 
motor engineered and built completely by Black & 
Decker —to deliver maximum efficiency and perform- 
ance in that particular tool. 

Whether you buy one tool or thousands, get the extra 
satisfaction that’s built into every product of Black & 
Decker—world’s largest manufacturer of portable electric 
tools. There’s a Black & Decker Distributor near you as a 
ready source of information and supply on the complete 


Black & Decker line. The Black & Decker Mfg. Co., 
Dept. 508, Towson 4, Maryland. 


P TOOLS 


ORTABLE ELECTRIC 


ln tomato vines trellised 
against factory fences...in crops fat- 
tening on soil that contains more than 
a trace of molders’ sand... lies evi- 
dence of the degree to which Better 
Homes & Gardens is helping solve na- 
tional problems. For to factories, de- 
partment stores, and public utilities 
joining the Food Fights for Freedom 
Campaign it offered reprints of its Veg- 
etable Garden Guide—and the response 
showed the need! Even though, the 
paper shortage caused orders for thou- 
sands to go unfilled, 800,000 copies 
were distributed to such firms as A. T. 
& T., The Texas Co., General Motors, 
and Macy’s. Then, as a companion 
piece, Better Homes & Gardens prepared 
a Canning Guide. Approximately 500,- 
000 copies were spoken for before 
they had been printed. Yes, Better Homes 
& Gardens is America’s ally on all ques- 
tions concerning living. And as such it 
is earning the thanks of business lead- 
ers as well as of the 2,350,000 home- 
makers whose living standards are 
responsible for the American Way. 


Better Homes & Gardens 


Moredith Publishing Company, Des Moines 3,Ia. 


grain of truth in the reports that SEC 
may demand competitive bidding. 

@In the Bag?—La Salle Street thinks 
that Halsey, Stuart has the inside track 
and will be found to emerge eventually 
with whatever amount of bonds Com- 
monwealth Edison decides to sell to the 
general public. 

Should Commonwealth Edison finally 
decide to sell $178,000,000 of new 
bonds, the company would establish a 
new financing high. The record is held 
by American Telephone & Telegraph 
as a result of the sale of $175,000,000 
of securities back in 1936. 


Odlum in Autos 


Head of Atlas Corp. and two 
associates buy into Graham- 
Paige and gossip about the deal 
has spurred trading. 


The Fisher brothers aren’t the only. 


ones reported looking for a possible 
purchase in the automobile field (page 
64). 

Also interested in making a substan- 
tial investment in the automobile manu- 
facturing industry are Floyd B. Odlum, 
president, and L. Boyd Hatch and Os- 
wald L. Johnston, vice-presidents and 
directors of Atlas Corp., the big invest- 
ment trust which has been so successful 
in some of its recent deals (BW—May 
27°44,p72). 
eG -Paige Deal Set—For a week 
the maneuvering of this group has pro- 
vided gossip in Wall Street financial and 
Detroit industrial circles, but on Wed- 
nesday all rumors were laid to rest when 
the group announced its acquisition of 
a substantial block of shares now held 
by Joseph P. Graham and others in 
Graham-Paige Motors Corp. The three 
men have been acting as individuals, 
not as officers of Atlas Corp. 

Graham-Paige, though once one of 

the leading independents in the automo- 
bile manufacturing industry, started to 
lose its trade position in the late 1920's 
and its business actually slumped so 
badly and so quickly that not even 
1929 proved a profitable year for the 
company. 
e@ Shift to War Work—Operations in 
the 1929-40 period, as a result, produced 
a string of deficits totaling $23,600,000, 
and the company was glad in 1940 to 
stop making automobiles and switch to 
war work. 

At the same time it was able to cut 
its overhead expenses by leasing about 
60% of its Detroit plant to the Chrysler 
Corp., and annual profits in 1942 and 
1943 exceeded the $1,300,000 level be- 
cause of government orders for amphibi- 
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DO YOUR POST.\ Ai 
PLANS CALL 0% 
PRECISION PARI 


AIRCRAFT & DIESEL EQUIPMENT CORP. 
4401 N. RAVENSWOOD AVE. 
CHICAGO 40, ILLINOIS 


Your Partners in Precision 


3 


HOW TO MOVE MEN, MATERIAL AN 


MERCHANDISE SAFELY TOMORROW 
One of the important advantages of Sedgwick Ra 
ait 


Drive Elevators and Dumb ers is the comple 

elimination of impact stops. use the cart 

load-lifting platform cannot travel beyond a ph 

letermin fone even the heaviest load is alws 

under complete control. And the most fragile loti 

can be safely handled without Sensee, Boderl 
Roto Drive offers many other advantages: 
= Ho rma LOAD-UFTING CAPACITY. 

. UIRES MINIMUM O' Ui 

oo VERHEAD AND/OR 


C 
3. OPERATES WITH MINIMUM WER OUTH 
REDUCING COSTS. ” 
Sedgwick Roto Drive is the main reason for th 
nen operstion of Sedgwick aipotens elevator 
ammunition hoists, food 
freight elevators on all types ships 7 
If your plans— present or postwar—call for th 
efficient moyement of men, material and merchi 


erial 
dise Sed, R i 
ba | ewick oto Drive can do the job beuc 


SEDGWICK MACHINE WORKS 
159 W. 15th St., New York 11, N. Y. 
ELEVATORS © MATERIALS HANDLING EQUIPME 


nation 3 
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PRIVATE SALES UP 


a sew corporate financing, privately placed) 


10H 


ae 


‘a 2nd Ist 2nd Ist 2nd Ist 
Half Holf Holf Half Half Half Half 
1941 1942 1943 1944 


Commercial & Financial Chronicle. © BUSINESS WEEK 


ate sales of new corporate securi- 
during the first half of 1944 ran 
ahead of 1943 levels in both vol- 
- and number of issues. Of all new 
es in the first half of 1944, 35.5% 
privately sold, a ratio in first and 
half showings exceeded only twice 
1936. Most disturbing to 
erwriters was their recent loss to 
late buyers of six issues ranging in 
from $20,000,000 to $60,000,004, 


tanks and marine and aircraft en- 
parts. 

y Line Reported—While finances 
improved somewhat in recent years, 
ing capital leaves considerable to be 
ed. Nevertheless, the company is 
to be having a new line of cars 
gned, a factor which may have 

ted the Odlum interests. Graham- 

is expected to announce its inten- 
to re-enter .the automobile field as 
as it has finished with its war. 
am implements and -tractors, on 
h the company began work when it 

out of the auto business in 194] 
continued until the outbreak of 
are to be manufactured also, it is 
rstood, and the new. interests have 
pd at the helm of the company, 
g as chairman of the board, Joseph 
razer who is now president of the 


en City Mfg. Co. of Warren City, 


perienced in Autos—Frazer, though 
making landing barges, has had 
iderable experience in the mobile 
ess. He was formerly vice-presi- 
in oe sales for the Chrysler 
p., and from 1940 until last fall, 
he resigned (reportedly because of 
ference of opinion as to the scope 
direction of the company’s post- 
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war plans), Frazer was head of Willys- 
Overland Motors, Inc. 

His present control of the Warren 

City company is reported to have been 
acquired with the backing of the Odlum 
interests. The present intention of 
Odlum and his associates is to merge 
the two companies. 
e Trading Active—Graham-Paige stock, 
which is traded on the New York Stock 
Exchange, sold at as low a price as 81¢ a 
share in 1943, and earlier this year could 
have been bought for as little as $1.25 
a share. 

However, it has been one of a num- 

ber of low-price motor shares in which 
there has fete much speculation for 
some weeks past because of rumors in- 
dicating that a merger of some of the 
industry’s independents was being con- 
sidered by important outside interests, 
including Henry Kaiser. 
@ Aspiring Partners—Speculators have al- 
most been falling over each other in 
their anxiety to buy the stock in order 
to become a “partner” of Floyd Odlum, 
and activity in the shares has been pro- 
viding 15% to 17% of all the Big 
Board’s daily trading volume. 

As a hone. the stock by early this 
week had risen to around $7 from 
slightly under $3 in 64 days of trading. 


New Film Deal? 


British magnate reported 
negotiating for Canadian theater 
chain. Dept. of Justice watches 
for worldwide movie cartel. 


J. Arthur Rank, Britain’s top cinema 

magnate, whose rise a8 a-global film fig- 
ure has been accompanied by suspicion 
in the U. S. Dept. of Justice Antitrust 
Diyision that he might be seeking a 
worldwide movie cartel with American 
producers (BW—Feb.19’44,p76), is now 
reported poe for the large, inde- 
pendently owned Odeon theater chain 
in Canada. 
e Another Sale?—Following completion 
of a deal with Spyros Skouras, head of 
the Twentieth Century-Fox film empire, 
under which both American and British 
interests hope to benefit measurably 
(BW —Jun.10’44,p46), Rank is now said 
to be angling with United Artists for 
purchase soon of United’s remaining 
interest in the Britisher’s Odeon Thea- 
ters, a leading United Kingdom movie 
chain. American distribution by United 
of. Rank’s British-made productions 
would be the expected result. 

Wendell Berge of the Antitrust Divi- 
sion is still interested in the possible 
cartel significance of the recent Sica: 
Rank agreement. _ 


PRODUCTION 


Packard's Plans 


Industrial and liquid-cooled 
airplane engines, and increased 
passenger car volume on firm's 
postwar program. 


A second American liquid-cooled air- 
plane engine will go into production 
when the war ends, bearing the Packard 
Motor Car Co, nameplate. ‘This revela 
tion was made last week when George 
T. Christopher, Packard president, re 
ported to his 39,000 employees on the 
company’s postwar plans. 

@ Now Allison’s Field—The new engine, 
to be made in modest quantity, will be 
ee at Toledo under the same roof 

ousing the company’s long-range ¢n 
gine research facilities (BW —Jul.22'44, 
p82). -- 

It will probably bear close resem 
blance to the liquid-cooled Rolls-Royce 
engine which Packard is now making for 
Allied warplanes. 

Plans for production of this engine 
stem from the close liaison between the 
Packard and Rolls-Royce engineering 
and executive staffs during the war 
Packard will concentrate on process en 


‘gineering; Rolls will furnish information 


on development engineering. Some 


sales area agreement is not unlikely. 
_ Hitherto, the only American liquid- 
cooled engine has been the widely pub- 


Packard's president, George T. Chris- 
topher, and two of his employees dis- 
cuss wartime production shortcuts 
that may come in handy when the 
firm adds aircraft and industrial en- 
gines to its postwar auto line. 
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EN electric current is avail- 
able, manual lifting is unnec- 
essary. The “Budgit’ portable elec- 
tric hoist is as easy to install as 
hanging a picture. 

Workers benefit from them as 
well as management. For labor, 
they mean freedom from danger 
of strained backs, pulled muscles 
or over-fatigue. Executives find 
that ‘Budgit’ Hoists increase pro- 
duction at lower cost. 

There is an amazing variety of 
uses for “Budgit’ Hoists—in pro- 
duction, assembly and inspection 
lines and in many exceptional 
places where no other type of hoist 
would be suitable. Their easy port- 
ability permits them to be moved 
at will. 


Every installation gives con- 
vincing proofof the Budgit Hoist’s 
earning capacity—and there are 
many thousands of them operat- 
ing in almost every war industry. 
Their value in competitive times to 
come will be as great for profit- 
making as they are now for pro- 
duction records. 


*Budgit’ Hoists are 
portable, electric hoists 
with lifting capacities of 
250, 500, 1000 and 2000 
Ibs. They are priced from 
$119 up. Hang up, plug 
in, use. For information, 
write for Bulletin 356. 


‘BUDGIT’ 
Hoists 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 


Builders of ‘Shaw-Box’ Cranes, ‘Budgit’ and ‘load lifter’ 

Hoists and other lifting specialties. Makers of Ashcroft Gauges, 

Hancock Valves, Consolidated Sofety and Relief Valves and 
‘American’ Industrial Instruments. 


licized Allison, produced by General 
Motors. The Allison and Rolls power 
plants have been interchangeable in 
several Allied aircraft. 

@ Second New Sphere—Packard intends 
to move into a second new sphere with 
manufacture of industrial engines. 
These will be an offshoot of the com- 
pany’s marine engine, which is used in 
the Navy’s speedy PT boats. 

But these plans are only pee of a 

Packard postwar program which calls for 
reducing automobile prices, boosting 
production volume 60% above prewar 
peaks, and employing 133% more men 
than it did before this war. 
e 200,000 Annually—When production 
begins, Packard will have a quota of 
72,000 cars a year. Christopher antici- 
pates, however, that by the end of the 
first year, WPB’s restrictions will be 
entirely removed, and he is making his 
plans accordingly. 

By the end of the first twelve months, 
he reported, the Packard lines should 
be humming at a rate of 125,000 units 
annually—equal to the prewar peak in 
1937. Six months later that rate is pro- 
jected to reach an annual pace of 200,- 
000 units. 

This added volume is expected to de- 
pend on and to help make possible a 
price reduction in Packard models of 
around $125 per unit below prewar 
prices. 

Automotive production employment 
will require 22,000 workers, Christopher 
said. With 6,000 needed for the air- 
craft and marine engine programs, Pack- 
ard’s postwar employment would be 
28,000, compared with its record peace- 
time payroll of 12,000 in 1939. 

Meanwhile, the company is opening 
up space for a resumption of manufac- 


turing. The most importan 
ment in this respect is the a: 
all body building at the star: : 
Mfg. Co. 

@ Space Leased—Negotiatic 
progress to lease a Defense | 
factory of about 500,000-sq. { 
Subcontracting during the : xt ; 
months will free 250,000 sq \: 
troit. A new Detroit plant of 

ft. is being bought, and tran 
service department to rente 
Detroit and Cleveland will 
000 * ft. Finally, 125,000 
being leased, making a total 


000 sq. ft. of production space .ivai 


Package Ships 
Unique container de; 
planned for postwar freig 
would cut loading and unloat 
costs on package freight. 


Package freight was once a 
source of trafic on the Great |; 
totaling several million tons ann 
But costs went up.  Stevedr 
charges, 20% of gross revenues 
heyday of the trade, had climbed 
52% when the last package ste 
quit and were the insuperable ob: 
eBig Tonnage Formerly—Px 
freighting between Buffalo and 
Superior eae outlasted the trae 
Lake Michigan ports because a hi 
rate differential between water ani 
favored the Lake Superior lines. | 
a million tons of package fry 
moved on Superior in 1941 (final; 
for this type of freight), about + 


i 


A schematic drawing of the proposed package freighter shows how easily! 
eight-ton containers can be stowed and unloaded by the vessel’s own 1 
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Locomotive “No. 1,” 


are p ich puffed its way across the dales 
of mid-Wisconsin in 1851, was one 
it. Capa of the trail blazers for the present 
magnificent transcontinental system 
of the Milwaukee Road. 


Movement of vital war freight was 
speeded and tonnage increased when 
anny the Milwaukee Railroad installed 
evedor General Motors Diesel Locomotives 
ies a on the 225-mile mountain zone be- 
imbed tween Avery, Idaho, and Othello, 
> Stes Washington. : 
- Obsta 


—Pid 


ind . 
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HINER TRANSPORTATION 


ut ¢ 


* 

KEEP 
AMERICA 
STRONG 
BUY MORE 
WAR BONDS 


* 


Warren into the grueling war job the. 
railroads of America are doing, is the story of this 

mighty titan of the rails. This is the General Motors 

Diesel Locomotive. It is displaying the unusual stamina, 
speed and willingness to work ceaselessly which these urgent 
times demand. And with such tireless, low-cost, swift service 
these GM Diesel Locomotives are providing a pattern for finer 
transportation in the greater days to come. 


ae 


ENGINES. . 150 10 2000 H.P. . . CLEVELAND DIESEL ENGINE DIVISION, Cleveland !!, Ohio 


DIESEL 
POWER 


INES... 1510250 HP... DETROIT DIESEL ENGINE DIVISION, Detroit 29, Mich 


but . . . you can improve your products now 


Heppenstall Forgings 


@eeeeeevevneeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeseeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 


will give them 
market winning serviceability 


cS 


Heppenstall Forgings have a reputation for extra 
service. Incorporated in the vital parts of the things 
you make, they give you a substantial business 
advantage—more saleable products—more satisfied customers. Heppenstall 
means maximum strength and durability in alloy or carbon 
shaftings, rings, back up roll sleeves, shear knives, die blocks or 
alloy billets . . . In your own production equipment, Heppenstall Forgings 
cut operating costs—another important business advantage that 
you can gain immediately . . . Write for quotation and details. 
Heppenstall Company, Department TP, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Makers of Heppenstall 
Automatic Safe-T-Tongs 


Heppenstall Company 


fourths of it eastbound. A\ 
made up the rest of the 
cargo. 

Plans developed by the Li 
Smith Shipbuilding Co. of 
Bay, Wis., and announced by, 
time Commission look to r 
Lakes package freight as 
activity. The method work 
to provide self-loading and s 
ing ships which are expected : 
in-and-out handling cost fro 
$1.20 a ton to 15¢ a ton. 
@ Unloading Speeded—Smith 
the self-unloading equipment 
kept bulk cargoes moving on t 
In the early twenties i. fit 
ship for Cleveland-Cliffs’ 


line so that it could quickly 11 
pensively unload coal, limeston 
or sulphur, using a scraper systcin j 


hold, delivering over swinging 
booms to the wharf. 

Smith’s postwar package 
combines this principle with 
of containers which can be 


IT ig 


the 
lang 


in and out by the ship’s own ty 
three ten-ton cranes. The ship willy 
about $2,000,000, is 450 ft. long, y 
59-ft. beam, and molded depth ¢: 
ft. Four holds are provided. | 
after hold is refrigerated for perisui 
cargo; the forward hold is for mate 
in units too large for handling inw 
tainers. The two midship hold; 
constructed not with -decks divi 
them into layers, but with slotted s 
crossbeams into which the contaix 
can be stacked like blocks. 
@ Containers Swapped—The shippe- 
the local eta agent—sends ji 
loaded container to the dock by fla 
or motor truck, hauls away an em 
for the next sailing. Containers 
9 ft. x 7 ft., and 7 ft. high, hold ai 
eight tons of average package stowg 
Instead of requiring 300 stevedores' 
unloading, the ship's own crew oper! 
the self-unloading boom, and_ two 
three hookers on the dock take ¢ 
of that part of the job. . 
Maritime Commission experts | 
up his claim that such a freighter ca 
be completely loaded and unloade: 
24 hours. This ship, like the self-unla 
ing bulk freighters now operating 
the Lakes, could profitably peddle: 
cargo into ports where reasonable 
nage offered split cargoes, and it wo 
not have to depend upon full cary 
from one port to another. 
@ Large Potential—Present estimat' 
that 2,000,000 tons of package freg 
could be obtained in the first | 
that such ships are available, with grea 
volume developing in‘ successive yo 
as shippers learn how to use the sent 
Smith may explore the coastal # 
river lines as another market for p# 
age freighters. 
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A Message to America 


from 


Dr. THOMAS PARRAN 
Surgeon-General, U.S. Public Health Service 


CONCERNING THE FUTURE OF AMERICA’S SERVICEMEN 


As broadcast over C.B.S., on the Schenley Laboratories’ program,‘*THE DOCTOR FIGHTS” 


** & MONG every 100 men who are wounded 

in battle and reach a hospital, 97 will live, 
according to Surgeon-General Kirk of the 
U. S. Army. 


This means that most of our heroic service- 
men will come back alive — not necessarily 
whole. Blood plasma, the sulfa drugs and penicil- 
lin, in addition to other medical. discoveries 
since the last war, are saving a large proportion 
of the most seriously injured men. 


We have a special responsibility to these men 
we love who come back with permanent handi- 
caps. Our doctors have preserved their lives. 
It is for us te see that they live in liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness. Each of us must receive 
our returned soldier with pride, neither repelled 
by, nor over-solicitous as to his injury. Most of 
his anxiety about it will stem from worry about 
its effect upon us and upon his chances for live- 
lihood. We must convince him, and prove it by 
our actions, that he has the capacity to be use- 
ful and happy. 


From what I have seen in our Army, Navy 
and Public Health Service Hospitals, very few 
handicapped men want to become the perma- 
nent wards of the Government and spend the 
rest of their days in idleness. They have worked 
hard. They have stood on their feet and slugged 
it out with the enemy. They have endured more 


than they dreamed it was possible to endure. 
They will ask of us — and they will have every 
right to ask — useful work which they are men- 
tally and physically able to do. 


Industry, however, needs to retool its thinking 
before retooling its machinery for postwar pro- 
duction. In the past, men have been ruled by the 
needs of the machine. After the war, jobs, tools, 
machines and national planning must be fitted 
to the men who fought to preserve the nation. 


There is another thing to consider: Many of 
our fighting men have learned new skills. So far 
as is humanly possible, they should go on from 
there. Men who have learned the intricacies of 
radar will not be satisfied peddling magazine 
subscriptions. Men who have flown bombers 
will not be happy untangling red tape. Men who 
have learned to build and use the lightning cal- 
culators used in anti-aircraft fire will not accept 
with grace a job pushing buttons on an elec- 
tric elevator. 


The end of the war may be near or far away. 
The world that follows the war will be what we 
choose to make it, beginning now. Certainly it 
will be different. We must adapt a rich and vig- 
orous part of that changed world for the partici- 
pation of those men who have returned and will 
in increasing numbers return from the battle- 
fronts, broken, perhaps, of body but high of heart.” 


(reprinted as a public service) 
SCHENLEY LABORATORIES, Inc. 


Producers of 


PENICILLIN-SCHENLEY 


Tune in “THE DOCTOR FIGHTS”’, starring RAYMOND MASSEY 


every Tuesday evening over the C. B.S. coast-to-coast network 
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The brush that plays sweet music.. 


THERE’S AN OSBORN BRUSH THAT CAN HELP YOU LICK 
YOUR SURFACE FINISHING JOBS IN NOTHING FLAT! 


AND instruments, plated with 

silver, gold or brass must be 
polished inside to a satin-smooth 
finish. Otherwise—sour notes, flat 
music. 

An Osborn Brass Wire Wheel 
Brush does this exacting job—and 
the bands play on as ships are 
launched whose welds were clean- 
ed with Osborn brushes—as planes 
take off whose rivet bonding was 
done with Osborn End Brushes. 


Surface finishing has a direct rela- 
tion to how a product performs, as 
well as to how it looks. Almost any 
product! Brushing wheels as devel- 
oped by Osborn, 50-year pioneer 
and leader in the field, have been 
proven under wartime stress—the 


best tools for this type of work. 


In developing your new prod- 
ucts—whatever they are—it will 
pay you to consider the great 
versatility of Osborn brushes for 
surface finishing, making your 
product perform better, look bet- 
ter, sell better. 


All at a lower unit cost—because 
Osborn brushing tools speed up 
all finishing operations, reduce 
man-hours, and insure maximum 
uniformity as well. 


Write us and an Osborn Field 
Engineer will be detailed to make 
a study of your operation or plans 
and submit specific recommenda- 
tions. No obligation, of course. 


JHE OSBORN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


laa 5401 Hamilton Avenue 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF BRUSHES FOR 


INDUSTRY 


NEW PRODUC Tj 


All-Plastic Scales 


Freedom from warping a1 
standards of accuracy are pron 
All-Plastic Engineers’ and Ar. jitec: 
Scales, new products of A. Lic » ¢ 
520 Montgomery St., San Fi 
They are injection-molded out « 


Tenite cellulose acetate butyrate. 
mension lines and figures are blak 
Triangular scales come with a stripe of: 
different color on each face to facilitate 
selection of a desired scale. 


Hickory-Sprung Chairs 


Material for the cantilever tiltn 
springs in the new line of Gunloce 
Swivel Desk Chairs, now being po 
duced by the Gunlocke Chair C 
Wayland, N. Y., is tough hickory whit 
is said to be “tempered and impregnated 
and so designed and constructed thu 
full tilting range is obtained witha 
any undue tension.” A convenient wi 
nut adjusts the tilt of a chair by chay 
ing the tension on the hickory memb: 


Optical Comparator 


“Watch the colors change” is tk 
slogan for the new Rex Optical Cor- 
paiator, manufactured by the Rex L* 
oratories, 1717 Gent St., Indianapox 
2, for inspecting the contours of smi 
manufactured parts and assemblies. Yo 
throw on the instrument’s illuminate 
screen the magnified shadow of : 
master negative which is made by phott 
graphing oP that is of acceptabe 
accuracy. e correct contours appc 
in a field of white against a restful gree 
background. 

When you superimpose the similar) 
magnified shadow of the part under it 
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spection on the white field, it appears 
in a magenta, or silver pink, color. Any 
oversize in the part’s contour will appear 
black, and any undersize will appear 
white. Speed of inspection is said to be 
jimited wholly to “how fast the opera- 
tor can change parts on the object 
holder.” If the operator desires to 
know how much a piece is undersize 
or oversize, there is a scale on the 
green “which tells at a glance.” Sim- 
jar comparators are also available for 
surface inspection. 


THINGS TO COME 


Because cold air is heavy and 
tends to sink to the bottom of any 
inclosure, the thermal efficiency 
of the original barrel-type home 
freezer with top opening will 

robably never be excelled. At 
east one freezer manufacturer, 
however, is going to bank on the 
homemaker’s traditional willing- 
ness to sacrifice a little efficiency 
for considerable convenience (page 
44). He will stake his postwar fu- 
ture on a cabinet freezer of about 
6-cu.ft. capacity with a front door 
inclosing easy running drawers. 
A third drawer at the bottom, not 
protected by the door, will be 
provided’ for unfrozen storage. 

Another manufacturer will take 
a different tack, adding a frozen 
storage compartment to a standard 
electric refrigerator. The inbuilt 
compartment, which will be 
equipped with a glass-fronted, easy- 
running drawer, will hold two 


| & bushels of food at temperatures 
his low enough to quick-freeze them 

— from scratch. 

nate 

B,. _ Limitations on the use of flex- 
r ible capsules as convenient, inex- 

bos pensive packages may be lifted 

=. before the year’s end through the 


development of a new insoluble 
synthetic plastic to supplement 
natural gelatin. Like the older 
material, plastic sheets will be fed 
into rotary capsulating machines to 
be formed into capsules, filled pre- 
cisely, and sealed in a single, al- 
most instantaneous operation. 
Unlike gelatin capsules, which 
will continue to be used for med- 
ical and cosmetic preparations, the 
plastic capsules will not be water- 
soluble, hence not limited to 
water-free pastes and liquids. Since 
capsules can be machined in al- 
most any capacity up to 8 oz., 
you can expect almost anything to 
come in them—from your daily 
vitamins to your favorite tipple. 
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ACCENT ON 


Heat will feature decided economies 
in space, operating and maintenance 
costs ... to the point where it will 
be extravagant not to have York 
Heat. 

Nothing will give a greater lift to 
your post-war standard of living, at 
such modest cost, than a York Heat 


The genius of America is the ability oil-burning unit. Plan to enjoy it. 


to do more with less. War forced us 
to perform miracles to conserve man- 
power and materials. 

In the new York Heat, soon avail- 
able for domestic, commercial, and 
industrial use, you will find efficiency 
translated into terms of greater com- 
fort, satisfaction, and thrift. York 


Every Bond brings victory nearer 
buy an extra one today! 


Var 


? AY 
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YORK HEAT ~c-.. 
Division of YORK-SHIPLEY, INC., YORK, PA. 
MEMBER OIL HEAT INSTITUTE 


True to its name, the Oasis 
Electric Water Cooler means 
dependable, healthful, satisfying 
relief from thirst. Its constant 
supply of sanitary, refreshing, 
correctly cooled water is deliv- 
ered through the patented bub- 
bler in the most convenient 
splash-free flow attainable. And 
its low-cost performance is un- 
derwritten by EBCO’s 20 years 
of pioneering leadership in the 
electric water cooler field. Every 
OASIS cooler is built in EBCO’s 
modern plant featuring the most 
advanced equipment and up-to- 
the-minute production-line meth- 
ods. Write for details, 


eed 


Manufacturing Co. 


401 W. TOWN ST., COLUMBUS 8, OHIO 


The EBCO 


MARKETING 


Movie Divorce 


U. S. reopens suit to force 
Big Five to give up exhibiting 
pictures. Efforts to renew 1940 
consent decree fail. 


After more than eight months of 

negotiation had failed to produce a re- 
newed truce between the five major 
U. S. motion picture distributors and 
the Antitrust Division of the Dept. of 
Justice that would be acceptable to the 
nation’s independent theater owners, 
Attorney General Francis Biddle this 
weck renewed legal action to require the 
Big Five to divorce themselves from the 
film exhibiting business. 
@ Back to 1938—This put the ten-year- 
old controversy right back where it was 
in 1938 when the Justice Dept. filed a 
similar action to compel eight major 
producers—Paramount Pictures, Inc.; 
Warner Bros., Inc.; Loew’s, Inc. 
(Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer); RKO  Pic- 
tures, Inc.; Twentieth Century-Fox 
Film Corp.; Columbia Pictures Corp.; 
Universal Pictures, Inc.; and United 
Artists—to get out of the business of ex- 
hibiting their wares. The- action was 
also aimed at monopolistic practices in 
the production and the distribution of 
films (BW —Jul.30’38,p17). 

Independent. exhibitors, who claim 

they can’t get good pictures until the 
big movie companies skim the cream off 
the trade, contend that the big pro- 
ducer-distributor combines constitute 
unfair competition. Hence they are 
constantly dragging the big producers 
into court charging violation of the 
Sherman act and suing for treble dam- 
ages on their own account. 
@ 1940 Agreement—Intervention by the 
Justice Dept. in a relatively obscure 
action brought by a Philadelphia ex- 
hibitor against the big movie companies 
last month provided the tipoff on this 
week’s direct action by Attorney Gen- 
eral Biddle (BW —Jul.15’44,p18). 

The original federal case was settled 
in 1940 — the Dept. of Justice and 
the Big Five—the companies that own 
their own theater outlets—signed a con- 
sent decree imposing certain reforms, 
and providing a three years’ truce (BW— 
Aug.31'44,p39). The Little Three 
(Columbia, United Artists, and Univer- 
sal) refused to enter into the consent 
decree, but since they do not own any 
theater outlets and hence constitute less 
of a trade problem, the Justice Dept. 


did not press its action against them. 
@ Agreement Sought—After principal 
a of the decree expired last 
ovember (BW —Jan.8'44,p74), Assis- 
tant Attorney General Tom C. Clark 
began negotiations with producers and 
exhibitors to draft a revised agreement 
that would be satisfactory to all. 
Since last December the movie trade 
press has reported weekly, sometimes 
daily, that Clark or Biddle was in a 
huddle with one party or another and 
a revised decree extending the truce five 
years could be expected momentarily. 
@ Parleys Collapse—But the independ- 
ent exhibitors, who found little relief un- 


der the consent decree, continucd t) 
hold out for absolute divorcement. |’he, 
even got congressmen to dust off aid jp. 
troduce old bills to compel divorce: ent 
However, the producers were reluctan: 
to make any more concessions than they 
had under the original decree. 
Despite the fact that the Big Fixe 
grumblingly accepted the 1940 decree 
simply because they regarded it as pre. 
ferable to the more drastic alternative 
threatened by the Justice Dept. and }y 
Congress, actual operation under it wa; 
practically painless. 
@ Terms of Decree—The decree (| 
ited acquisition of new theaters by the 
producer-distributor chains; (2) provide 
an arbitration system to be administered 
by the American Arbitration Assn. for 
settlement of such questions as “clear. 
ance” (the time lapse between the show. 


Under an increasingly popular pri- 

ority system, busy retail stores and 
shops throughout the country are 
making sure that customers are served 
on the basis of first come first served. 
Simple numbered cards do the trick 
that saves the tempers of clerks and 
clients while delivering management 
from an unfair share of the ill will of 
both. 
@ Patrons Relax—Typical of such sys- 
tems is the recent installation at 
the Denver ticket office (above) of 
the Burlington R.R. There each pa- 
tron picks up a numbered card as he 
enters, then relaxes in a lounge chair 
while awaiting his turn. 

Clerks serve the customers in the 
sequence of their numbers, calling 


Rationed Waiting Soothes Customers 


for the cards in turn and displaying 
the current number in full view of 
all. The rhetorical question of “who’s 
next?” and the uneasy shuffle of 


ruffled customers thus disappears in 
the clean-cut atmosphere of simple 
mathematics. 

@ Widely Used—Applicable to all 
types of stores, “rationed waiting” 
is turning up in such establishments 
as New York supermarkets, Chicago 
bakeries and shoe stores, rail reser- 
vation offices, and their counterparts 
from coast to coast. 

But none of the adaptations is ex- 
actly new. A generation ago barbers 
used similar methods to keep cus- 
tomers happy while waiting for a 
shave and singe. 
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Wouldnt that blister your bristles !” 


on 


“Why so glum, chum .. . down in the mouth today?” 

“None of your puns, pal. This is serious. Here it is, 
time for the Boss’ two weeks vacation, and would 
you believe it? He isn’t even taking me along! Just 
leaves me on the shelf. Looks like the brush-off, 
after all I've been to him!” 


2 


“Whoa there, my misguided molar mop. Just because 

e you aren’t being tucked into a traveling bag along 
with bathing trunks and golf balls, doesn’t mean 
you're going to be retired.” 

“No-o-o? Then if I’m still on active duty, what do 


I do?” 


“Stay home, like the Boss. Haven't you heard him 
warbling ‘Home, Sweet Home’? He’s Victory Gar- 
dening, not gallivanting, this year. Railroads are 
too crowded with troops and war materials to have 
room for people taking pleasure trips.” 

“But one little toothbrush wouldn’t take up much space.” 


3. 


& 


“Maybe not. But multiply you by a million, and you 
might be the straw that breaks the camel’s back.” 
e “O.K.! You don’t need to rub it in. If I’ve got to 
stay in my own backyard . . . I mean bathroom 
. so a tank can travel, I'll gladly grit my bristles 

and grin!” 


Space is precious on war-burdened 
railroads. Time is, too. There’s no 
time to be wasted when equipment 
must be cleaned . . . so Wyandotte 
Railway Cleaning Compounds are 
called on increasingly to help shoul- 
der the load. Quick-acting to save 
labor, efficient to save expense, they 
put locomotives, tenders and coaches 


in top condition . . . get them back on 
the line, fast! 

Wherever war has meant extra pres- 
sure on cleaning operations, or has 
raised the need for new methods, Wyan- 
dotte cleaners and men will be found 
working quickly and well. The busi- 
ness at hand may be scouring wool for 
uniforms, cleaning equipment in food 


WYANDOTTE CHEMICALS CORPORATION—wYANDOTTE, MICHIGAN 


Specialized Cleaning Materials for Business, Industry and the Home © Alkalies * Chlorine * Calcium 
Carbonate * Calcium Chloride * Dry Ice * Other Basic and Intermediate Organic and Inorganic Chemicals 


processing plants, washing an office 
floor or cleaning airplane parts. But 
the results are always alike. Just right! 


yandotte 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


THE PLANT ch ENGINEER CALLS 
‘EM SOMETHING ELSE... 


but J call ‘em 


HORIZONTAL 
DELIVERY 
MODEL 


Write for 
Descriptive 
Catalogs 
144 and 144A 


eS 


| Look in your phone book 
for Modine representa 
tive’s name—“Where to 
Buy It” section. 


Courtesy The Monarch Machine Tool Co. 


@ “Our Plant Engineer has an eye on fuel saving— 
in wartime more than ever... 


“Our old heating system actually wasted fuel. 
Pipe coil was always springing leaks and radiators 
going dead. When the Plant Engineer wasn’t making 
repairs, he was explaining to the Old Man why 
maintenance costs and fuel bills kept going higher 
and higher...and why every time the temperature 
dropped, plant production took a nose dive. 


“Then they put in Modine Unit Heaters. Now we 
have heat where we want it, when we want it. We're 
saving fuel—as much as 25% over cast iron radiation! 
And saving repairs, too: The Plant Engineer says 
*“Modines are preventive maintenance’... 

“But I call Modines human maintenance. Modines 
automatically maintain even temperatures. Workers 
catch cold less often. Long absences due to illness 
are fewer. Everybody is healthier and happier — their 
production proves it! 


MODINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
1740 RACINE STREET ° RACINE, WISCONSIN 


emodine 


UNIT 


HEATERS 


ing of a film at a first-run house and 
second-run house, or a second-run and 
third-run house); and (3) substi ted 
selling in blocks of five pictures for the 
old system of block booking under \ hic} 
the theater owner usually had t 
substantially all of a studio’s outp.t 
@ Little Three Balk—By terms of the 
consent decree, the blocks-of-five pyro. 
vision was not to be binding o ‘the 
Big Five after June of 1942 unless the 
Dept. of Justice had by that time also 
forced it on the Little Three. 

When 1942 came and went without 

the Little Three’s adopting the five-pic. 
ture system in place of block booking, 
the Big Five was free to turn back to 
block booking, but the Big Five con. 
tinued to sell under the new system 
even when there was no legal compul. 
sion to do so, a crowning evidence, in 
the eyes of the independents, that the 
consent decree worked no hardship on 
the big movie makers and did them—the 
exhibitors—little good. 
@ Exhibitors Object—The exhibitor 
would not agree to renewal of the de 
cree without substantial revisions—ip. 
creased cancellation privileges and ¢! 
fective control of theater acquisition b 
the Big Five. The original decree cor 
trolled new acquisitions, but so loose! 
that the exhibitors claimed it was m 
control at all. Neither was the arbitr 
tion system entirely to the liking of the 
independents, —_ the fact that the; 
won 138 cases to the producers’ 87. 

Furthermore, the independents’ r. 
luctance to compromise on all aspect 
of the decree was due, in large measure 
to the fact that they hoped all along tha 
negotiations would collapse, and tha 
Biddle would be forced to take jus 
the action he took this week. For onh 
through divorcement will the independ 
ents be relieved from battling for first 
run pictures in competition with the 
producers’ own theaters. 


GROCERS SEEK FUND 


The National Assn. of Retail Grocer 
of the U.S. has announced a campaig: 
to raise $150,000 during the last tw 
weeks in September to help defray th: 
cost of keeping its grocer member 
posted on wartime regulations. 

Normally the association’s incom 
from dues (around $33,500), and the 
earnings of the group’s magazine, Na 
tional Grocer’s Bulletin, are adequate t 
defray the organization’s expenses. 

But, according to N.A.R.G.US., the 
normal revenue doesn’t begin to pai 
costs arising from wartime regulations 
which include the expenses of member 
attending industry advisory committe 
meetings in Washington; employmen' 
of economists to assist the group in 
combating proposed markups and othe! 
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Do you know...? 


Quiz on timely production short-cuts— No. 4 


Q. Today unit assemblies often reach the man who assembles them: 
(In separate boxes [)Piecebypiece () In bundles 


A. In bundles. The unit assembly of parts with Permacel tape is fast 
becoming a standard practice in plants. All parts needed for an as- 
sembly are taped together in stock room. Workers don’t waste time 
searching through bins—no parts are lost or misplaced—inventories 
can be maintained in terms of complete unit assemblies. 


Q. Cold flush rivets are often held in place for air hammer by: 
0 Tongs 0 Tape (C Glue 


A. By Permacel’s companion, Texcel cellophane tape, specially 
processed, This durable, quick-sticking tape holds rivets in position 
in aircraft assemblies while air hammer operator works down the 
line. Eliminates waiting, prevents nearby rivets from falling out be- 
cause of vibration, speeds production, cuts costs. 


Q. Tape was often used in pre-war compacts to: 
C Keep compact closed [] Keep powder dry () Hold mirror in 


A. Hold mirror in place. Before the war, a special Permacel double- 
faced tape used for this purpose was found to be far superior to glue, 
which becomes brittle. After the war this tape will again be avail- 
able for this and many other jobs—such as holding protective linings 
in bathtubs during installation. 
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Q. Biggest pre-war obstacle to shipping machinery overseas was: 
02 Corrosion 0D High tariffs OD Shifting cargoes 


A. Corrosion. But this is no longer true. Wartime experience in 
packaging tanks and planes for overseas shipment has proved that 
Permacel moisture-proof cloth tape (Utilitape) seals openings against 
outside moisture perfectly—helps eliminate the need for recondition- 
ing plants abroad. 


Q. Oxygen tent windows are sealed in order to: 


C Keep bacteria out 0 Prevent escape of oxygen 
O Keep moisture in 


A. To prevent escape of life-saving oxygen. Windows are often taped 
in with Permacel cloth tape (Jonflex) to help seal seams and joints 
—make it easy to remove and replace windows when tent is cleaned 
eliminate tiny pinholes otherwise left by stitching. 


Q. Which of these types of pressure-sensitive tapes can 
help speed and improve your production? 
0) Paper ()Cloth [Cellophane [Metal [Glass 


A. All of these types of Permacel tapes are today used in 
war production. Many war uses will prove helpful in your 
business when you return to post-war work, Meantime, our 
research laboratory facilities are available to you for devel- 
opment of special tapes to meet war or post-war needs. 


Permacel 


INDUSTRIAL TAPES 


INDUSTRIAL TAPE CORPORATION 


New Brunswick, N.J. Makers of Taxcel Tape 


HEIN-WERNER 
HYDRAULIC JACKS 


are super-powerful and easy-operating 
Factories, mines, shipbuilders and con- 
tractors can savea lot oftime and effort by 
utilizing Hein- Werner Hydraulic Jacks..: 
These super- powerful, easy-operating 
jacks areespecially suitableonjobsinvolv- 
ing lifting of heavy loads,moving machin- 
ery, pressing gears, pinions, bus ings, etc. 

Complete H-W line includes models of 
3, 5, 8, 12, 20, 30 and 50 tons capacity 
... For details, consult your nearest in- 
dustrial supply distributor, or write us. 


HEIN-WERNER MOTOR PARTS CORP. 
Waukesha, Wisconsin 


HEIN-WERNER 
HYDRAULIC JACKS 


We (re) design parts for 
assembly; improve or origi- 
nate complete products; pre- 
estimate costs for post-war 
production. 


Our service based upon latest success- 
ful engineering techniques and: daily, 
on-contract, manufacturing experience. 
l invite, over your executive signature, 
outline of requirements or request for 
our booklet, “When 
the Shooting Stops.” 


Joseph J. Cheney 


President INGENUITY 


TOOL & MANUFACTURING CO., Inc. 


19 HOWARD ST. aono.32 BUFFALO 6, N. Y. 


| regulations which would impose hard- 
ship on members; and hiring legal coun- 
sel to interpret price orders and various 
other government agency regulations. 
N.A.R.G.U.S. executives believe that 
the special funds will carry them 
through to the end of the war and into 
the immediate postwar period. After 
that they hope to revert to normal activi- 
ties which will fit the prewar budget. 


ICE RULING DETOURED 


Ice shortages in the South (BW —Jul. 
15’44,p42) have been a headache not 
only to householders but to OPA as 
well. 

When S. R. Morgan, owner of 54 ice 
plants throughout the South, bought 
plants in Beaumont, Port Arthur, and 
Orange, Tex. (allegedly with govern- 
ment encouragement to provide im- 

roved service for war workers), he says 

e was assured that he would be allowed 
reasonable ceiling prices. So when he 
found that some of the plants had been 
selling ice at 60¢ a cwt. at the dock, 
while others got only 50¢, he concluded 
that he could charge 60¢ uniformly. 

But OPA said no, and a district court 
upheld it, ruling that individual plant 
ptices as of March, 1942, must prevail. 

So Morgan stopped selling to consum- 
ers from his 50¢ houses, and thereby 
he posed a neat enforcement problem 
for OPA. In Beaumont, for instance, 
where Morgan has two ice houses, one 
with a 50¢ ceiling and one with 60¢, 
the lower-priced tase has suspended 
direct sales and is manufacturing for 
the second house which retails all its 
output for the higher price. 


Aid for Farmers 


Cleveland scheme bring 
them harvest help. Hundreds ¢ 
city dwellers pick vegetabies x 
less than ceiling prices. 


The ironic picture of wasted crops o; 
undermanned farms amid a world foo 
shortage has been reversed in Clevelan 
by a “pick and pay” plan which is ge 
ting perishable produce to consumers 
a fair return to the grower. 
© Below Ceilings—Under a “white ma 
ket” plan, devised and promoted by th 
Farmers Club of the Chamber of Con 
merce, 300 truck farmers nearby inyij 
city dwellers out on Saturdays and Sw 
days to gather and haul home as mud 
as they wish, at below-ceiling prices. 

Developed last year in time for a su 
cessful test which moved nearly 10,0) 
bushels of vegetables and brought $1° 
000 to farmers, the project is expect 
this year to double last year’s busine 
e Farms Are Listed—Each week t 
Chamber of Commerce provides t 
newspapers with a list of farms whi 
will conduct “white market” sales ox 
the week end. As many as 500 pick: 
buyers have appeared at a single fan, 
with their own boxes and baskets. 

Last weck, eight farms offered beets: 
50¢ a half-bushel, carrots at 90¢ a hi 
bushel, and green beans at 75¢. 

The Farmers Club is an organizatin 
of 250 city farmers who own a to: 
of 37,406 acres of cultivable lar 
Realizing the seriousness of the far 
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Under a plan mutually beneficial to growers and consumers, city dwellers hai 
a field day in the tomato patch on one of Cleveland’s 300 self-service farm 
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enants look for comfort—when they 
pose offices or apartments. That was 
vident long before war cut off the sup- 
y of air conditioning for civilian use. 
acancies are rare, in air-conditioned 
ildings. 

That’s why the postwar plans of so 
hany building owners and managers 
ally place air conditioning very 
ear the top of the list of essentials. 
ndoubtedly your plans also attach ap- 
opriate importance to the use of mod- 
n air conditioning. 
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® PLANTS IN 25 CITIES . 
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Westinghouse presents Jobn Charles Thomas * Sunday 2:30 E.W.T., N.B.C. 
Ted Malone * Mon. Wed. Fri. 10:15 E.W.T., Blue Net. 
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Modern Air Conditioning means 
Westinghouse—and its years of pioneer- 
ing research and engineering experience. 

For essential war uses in factories, 
hospitals, airports, military bases, etc., 
Westinghouse Air Conditioning and 
Industrial Refrigeration Equipment is 
available today. 


For executives, architects and engi- 
neers now planning postwar build- 
ing and modernizing, dependable data 
and competent application engineering 
assistance are ready. 


OFFICES EVERYWHERE 


‘fl Tomorrow’s “No-Vacancy” Buildings 


Phone your nearest Westinghouse 
office, or write on your letterhead to 
Westinghouse Electric Elevator Com- 
pany, 150 Pacific Avenue, Jersey City 4, 
New Jersey. 


Official U. S$. Navy Photo 

Mercy Gf 9 Launched as the transatlantic freighter Blue Hen State, this 

hip vessel in a brief 20 years became in turn the passenger-and-freight 

« ” « carrier President Garfield, the luxury liner President Madison, the 
Gquip. troopship Kenmore, and now the hospital ship Refuge. 


' In 1922 she made a record 10-day crossing of the Pacific. The 
id tike ke ost next year she capsized in Seattle harbor. In 1924 she caught fire 
Pp at sea. Now, with a strengthened hull and many other improve- 
Ai itals is ments, she becomes one of the best-equipped mercy ships afloat. 
OS) ? The Refuge carries three Frick “Eclipse” refrigerating machines, 
° P which make ice, do low-temperature freezing, and cool separate 
Fitted, a1 th. spaces holding meats, fruits and vegetables, dairy products, ice, 


end biologicals. A fourth machine supplies cold drinking water. 


You'll find Frick Refrigeration in essential service ‘round 
the world. May we quote on your cooling needs? 


mar FRICK CO., Waynesboro, Penna. 
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Powered by the will of a great nation and 
fueled with the dreadful anger of an aroused 
democracy, the wheel now grinds in furious 
haste to overwhelm the hordes of tyranny. 
It is the wheel of American industry, which 
hurls uncounted thousands of planes, tanks, 
ships and guns from war plants throughout 
our country. When it becomes once more the 
tool of peace, the R. C. Allen organization 
will again concentrate on making depend- 
able business machines. 


R.C.Allen Business Machines 
678 FRONT AVE. N. W., GRAND RAPIDS 4, MICH. 
Makers of World Renowned Business Machines 


10-Key Colculotors ® Portable and Standard Adding Machines ¢ Bookkeeping Machines © Cash Registers 
Statement Machines @ All-Purpose Office Machines, Electric or Hand Operated 


labor shortage, club officials 
farmers the idea of letting the 
gather and buy. 
@ Dealers Don’t Object—Farmers, { 
ing damage and wasteful har 
were reluctant at first. Now they 
list their forthcoming harvest da 
sometimes, when sold out, send { 
maining buyers to a neighbor. 
Wholesale produce dealers, reajizi; 
that the scheme is a wartime emerge; 
have interposed no objection. The | 
Bureau and the Food Conservati 
vision of the War Food Administ 
have added their blessing. A pro! 
drought in the Cleveland area, wit 
strictions on sprinkling, has lowered +] 
returns from Victory gardens and sent 
householders to the “white marke 
farms for canning vegetables. 


Post Boys Go 


Last sales will be made 


| this month by youthful salesmer 


who helped Curtis Publishing 
Co. build enormous circulation 


For several decades, “the Saturds 
Evening Post boy” has been as familix 
a figure on the American neighborhooi 
scene as the mailman or the milkmaz, 
the corner grocer or the breadman. 

By the end of this month the lat 

of the neighborhood boys who helpei 
the Saturday Evening Post build its tot! 
circulation from a few hundred thor 
sand in the early 1900’s to its present 
3,500,000 will have delivered his lag 
Post and folded up his Post bag, fe 
the duration at least. 
@ War Casualty—Originally the Pos 
adopted the system of boy sales as a 
“introductory plan,” but soon found th 
charm of the nation’s youngest busines 
men so effective in building sales tha 
for 40 years it remained a regular ani 
successful circulation builder. 

In the decade before this war 2 

average of 50,000 boys sold each issu 
of the Post. But when tonnages wer 
cut on account of the wartime papc 
shortage at a time when newsstand 
were demanding more and more copit 
(newsstand sales increased by 300,00 
last year), the Curtis Publishing C: 
saw no further need for boy sales. 
@ Last 10,000—When the first pap« 
tonnage cut hit the publishing industn 
in 1943, Curtis eliminated boy sales ¢ 
the Ladies Home Journal completely t: 
meet newsstand demand which hai 
reached 1,766,911, compared to 569, 
000 in 1936; and cut boy sales of th 
Post from 950,000 copies to 460,00) 
per issue. 

Since then, boy sales of the Post hav: 
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heen gradually cut to the 10,000 which 

il] be eliminated this month. 

Boy sales are not the only war casu- 
sity. Curtis—like other publishers—has 

ttailed circulation by freezing sub- 

iption lists of both the Post and the 

ournal—at around 1,854,000 and 2,295,- 
100 respectively. Now only two-year 

bscriptions are accepted. 

Proud of Record—Curtis has not de- 

ied whether boy sales will be reestab- 
ished with the postwar return of plenti- 

paper supplies and competition for 
high circulation. But the company is 
proud of the record the boys made not 
ply for the circulation they built up, 
put as a symbol of American youngsters 
in business for themselves. 

Many a U. S. businessman got his 
first business experience as a Post boy. 

ov. Thomas E. Dewey of New York, 
he Republican presidential candidate, 
ecently referred to his boyhood sales of 
he Saturday Evening Post as the be- 
pares his career. And the Post re- 
ports that Gov. Dewey is only one of 
housands of U. S. men who have ex- 
pressed thanks for the early training in 
alesmanship, record keeping, and bal- 
ncing accounts which they gained while 
elling the Post. 

Extra Incentive—The League of Cur- 
is Salesmen rewarded the boys with 
tash bonuses for sales; then the famous 
preen and brown prize vouchers were 
riven for sales in addition to cash com- 
missions. 

An elaborate catalog of prizes in- 
ormed the boys of prizes they could 
am for exceptional sales. 

And while the Post does not claim 
0 have fathered the “I’m working my 

ay through college” plan, the league 
lid have a college loan plan whereby 
undreds of boys who had attained the 
ank of “Master Salesmen” could and 
lid borrow without interest funds for a 
ollege education. 


OFFEE PRICING REVISED 


OPA has abandoned its effort to con- 

ol the per-cup price of coffee by direct 
ollback—a device which touched off a 
offee jag when it was introduced ex- 
perimentally in San Francisco last spring 
BW-—Apr.15’44,p102). 

In place of the rollback, the price 
gency has decided that restaurant cof- 
ee prices throughout the country, in- 
luding San Francisco, shall be pegged 
t the levels which prevailed during the 
period Oct. 4-10, 1942. 

Under the rollback, OPA divided eat- 
ng establishments in San Francisco into 
Iphabetical groups, with a 5¢ ceiling 
bn the cafes and restaurants in the A, 
B, C, and D classifications (low to me- 
Hium class); 10¢ for the better class 
prills in the E group. 
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WHY CAN’T YOU? 


Bargaining is as old as the hills. It has been a standard 
practice in business since the first man made the first trade. 

Today, when you sit down with a customer to arrive at a 
price, the process is still bargaining. Both sides seek every 
possible advantage. Concessions are made by both parties. 
There’s no feeling of alarm or suspicion. That’s the way 
business is done. 

But what happens when company executives sit down with 
Union Representatives to bargain for the price of labor? 
Is the meeting held behind locked doors? Do both sides act 
as though they were involved in some secret conspiracy? Is 
there an atmosphere of mutual distrust? Why should there be? 

Union agents, in bargaining for the price of labor are doing 
exactly the same kind of job on behalf of their constituents 
that executives do for their companies. Why should one 
kind of bargaining be different from the other? 

If we are to set up satisfactory labor relations we must learn 
how to deal with shop committees and union agents on 
exactly the same basis as we deal with customers and 
suppliers. 

Bargaining is a basic part of business. A full understanding 
by management of all the problems of labor relations is 
essential to a successful handling of this phase of industry 
and business. 

In such problems Trundle experience has been particularly 
helpful to management. A discussion of how we can help you 


will be gladly arranged. v 
ha ‘ President 


1919-1944 


THE TRUNDLE ENGINEERING COMPANY 
Brings to Industry and Business 
25 Years OF MANAGEMENT ENGINEERING EXPERIENCE 


GENERAL OFFICES « CLEVELAND «+ BULKLEY BUILDING 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
City National Bank Bidg., 208 S. Le Salle St. Graybar Bidg., 420 Lexington Ave. 


THE NATIONAL DEBT- 


and Your Postwar Job 


Coming upon the heels of a ruinous ten- 
year depression, this war has once more made 
it clear to us.that the strength of our country 
depends upon our ability and willingness to 
produce. Until the world conflict eclipsed 
the depression, we saw what failure to use 
our productive capacity can do— even to a 
country potentially as rich as ours. 

The stark reality of war finally shocked us 
out of our economic lethargy. The necessity 
of supplying our Armed Forces with almost 
unlimited quantities of goods unleashed our 
inventive genius and revealed to us our real 
capacity to produce. It indicated what our 
standard of living might be if, in time of 
peace, we used our full productive capacity. 

Today we are producing more than all 
the other nations combined, half again as 
much as in 1940. Today our production is 
insuring victory to our fighting men. 

But what of the future? 

Already our national debt has reached 
astronomical proportions, and it is going 
higher. The depression years’ fear of insecur- 
ity that all but paralyzed our spirit of enter- 
prise, our inventive genius, and our natural 
instinct for expansion, appears likely to re- 
turn promptly if industrial activity again is 
curtailed for long because of unwise public 
policies. 

This war is being fought to make men 
free. But our economy cannot be kept free 
through military conquest alone. There is 
another responsibility which we on the 
home front cannot avoid any more than we 
can build walls around our future. That is 


the problem created by our frightening pub- 
lic debt. ; 

This is a two hundred billion dollar war, 
It affects the lives of every one of us. At the 
end of this war, the public debt of the 
United States will be at least ten times the 
twenty-five billion dollars that it was at the 
end of the first World War. It will be almost 


_twice the present annual national income of 


the country. The interest charge alone will 
be about 4 per cent of the national income. 
If the burden were spread evenly, interest 
alone would take at least $80.00 of every 
worker’s income per year, or approximately 
$1.60 out of each and every weekly pay 


‘check. 


Some people fear that the heavy taxes re- 
quired by the debt will keep the country 
poor by obstructing employment and limit- 
ing the output of goods. 

Others believe that the size of the debt 
does not matter because we owe it to our 
selves. They reason that if A is taxed $100 
to pay $100 interest to B, A has $100 less 
to spend and B has $100 more, but both 
together have the same amount. They, there- 
fore, hold that the demand for goods and the 
volume of employment remain unchanged. 

Which view is correct? 

Is our huge debt bound to be a crushing 
burden which limits employment and low- 
ers the nation’s i of living, or will 
it simply redistribute income? May the pub- 
lic debt under certain conditions even be 
used to help increase employment and raise 
our living standards? 


There are two other reasons why reduc- 
on of the debt will be desirable. 
In the first place, it will help prepare the 
ountry financially for a possible third 
Norld War. Determined as we are that this 
ar shall be the last one, common sense 
els us not to count on this. At any rate, we 
ust be prepared for any eventuality. 
In the second place, gradual reduction of 
e debt would stimulate employment by 
reating the expectation of lower taxes. It is 
ot generally appreciated how much the 
illingness of individuals and business con- 
ems to spend money is affected by the pros- 
ects of higher or lower taxes. One of the 
est ways to make individuals and enter- 
rises spend more freely is to convince them 
at taxes will become a little lower, year by 
ear. 
Many people have difficulty in visualizing 
e day when there will be a substantial re- 
uction in the burden of the national debt. 
d yet, if the country pursues wise eco- 
omic policies, there is no reason why the 
ebt burden should not be cut in half dur- 
g the next generation. 
The days of technological progress and 
onomic expansion are not over. They are, 

fact, only well begun. During the Twen- 
es, the national income in dollars of con- 
ant purchasing power increased by well 
et 50 per cent. Between 1929 and 1939, 
increased by less than 6 per cent. Perhaps 
ne rate of the Twenties cannot be main- 
zined indefinitely; but scientific research 
nd development work in industry are laying 
he foundation for very large advances in 
ational income. Suppose that the national 
come increases 33 per cent in the first dec- 
de after fighting stops (say, hopefully, 1945), 


5 per cent in the next decade, and there- 


ter at the rate of 20 per cent a decade. In 
955, the national income (at present prices) 


ould be about $173 billion; in 1965, about . 
216 billion; and in 1975, about $257 bil- 
ion. By 1970, the burden of the debt would 


be reduced by nearly half, even if not a cent 
of it were repaid! 

A huge public debt is a test of the char- 
acter, the common sense, the foresight, and 
the equally important technical and engi- 
neering skill of a nation. It requires that 
tens of millions of small income 
earners be willing to become sub- 
stantial holders of the debt. It re- 
quires that the nation be willing to 
tax itself heavily, but in ways which 
increase the attractiveness of job- 
giving or self-employment relative to 
job-holding; it requires that the na- 
tion be willing to pursue policies of 
expansion and to put a rising income 
for the nation ahead of the pleas of 
self-seeking groups in labor, agri- 
culture, and industry. 

A huge debt may so draw out the hidden 
powers of a people that it makes the nation 
wealthier rather than poorer, stronger rather 
than weaker. 

Up to now, Americans have not met the 
test of’a big public debt too well. Individuals 
have saved more in cash than in government 
bonds, and the country has shown little in- 
terest in avoiding the kind of taxes that re- 
duce the demand for labor. These short- 
comings, I am sure, stem largely from the 
fact that the American stipe never have 
had the problems of debt and taxation hon- 
estly and adequately explained to them. 

I have confidence in the American people. 
I believe that Americans have the intelli- 
gence to understand this problem of the 
public debt, the character to face their re- 
sponsibility regarding it, and the common 
sense to accept the challenge and make the 
most of it. 


President, McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc. 
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The Best Papers 
are made of 


GOSSYPIUM 


For years Gossypium herbaceum, 
Gossypium barbadense and other 
members of the cotton family have 
been the foremost fibers for mak- 
ing fine paper. For only cotton 
fibers can give to paper the rich 
appearance and long life so neces- 
sary in modern business uses. 


Fine appearance is but the “divi- 
dend” you get in Parsons cotton 
fiber paper. Its crisp quality, in 
whatever weight you use it, handles 
more rapidly, erases cleanly, re- 
types clearly, files more readily, 
and outlives any other form of 
paper, a factor of especial impor- 
tance for records and long term 
documents. 


For nearly a century, Parsons have 
specialized in Bond, Ledger, Index 
and Technical Papers made of 
strong, clean cotton fibers. 


Write today for Demonstration 
Folder of these superior business 
papers and see how they can be 
used in your business. 


Parsons PAPER COMPANY 
Holyoke, Massachusetts 


LATSONS 
faper 


Specialized for Modern Business 
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Foremen Heard 


NWLB panel concludes 
two-month fact-finding session 
in Detroit on supervisors’ clamor 
for recognition. 


A special panel of the National War 
Labor Board, sitting in Detroit, has just 
bought two months of peace in the 
long-run battle of foremen to establish 
unions over the opposition of employers. 
Opening fact-finding hearings in June, 
after organizations of supervisory em- 
ployees staged a series of costly strikes 
to win recognition (BW —May13’44, 
p20), the LB panel has wound up 
its work in Detroit and now moves on 
to New York to gather further material. 
@To Make Recommendations—The 
price NWLB is prepared to pay for two- 
month respite in the foreman campaign, 
and for continued harmony, will not be 
revealed for at least another month. 
During that time the panel will con- 
clude its fact-finding activities and pre- 
pare recommendations for the full 
board. 

The basic decision which must be 
made turns on the status of foremen’s 
unions which represent a majority of 
primary level supervisors in an indus- 
trial establishment. Shall they have 
government protection in organizing, 
and shall it be incumbent on employ- 
ers to grant them recognition when they 
demand it? 

@ NLRB’s Contradictions—In establish- 
ing some policy which can be made to 
stick on this explosive matter, NWLB 
will have to reconcile contradictory 
sitions already taken by the National 
Labor Relations Board. 

NLRB has declared that foremen are 
employees under that section of the 
Wagner act which outlaws discrimina- 
tion because of union affiliation, but 
that their organizations are not em- 
ployee organizations under the section 
of the law which makes it mandatory 
for employers to bargain with repre- 
sentatives of a majority of employees in 
any appropriate bargaining unit. NLRB 
has refused to hold elections in which 
foremen’s unions could demonstrate 
their majority standing and has refused 
to certify the supervisory organizations 
as bargaining representatives. 

@ Protected, But—Under — rul- 
ings, foremen are protected in building 
their unions but can rely only on the 
strike weapon or employer favor in get- 


ting them recognized. Effort 
tablish contractual relationship. we 
behind this year’s big foremen .trik@MA.A 

The panel heard top managenicnt 
ficials of eight Detroit companics a 
their view. were bulwarked by 
battery of the city’s most talented ¢ 
poration attorneys. This impressive 
ray left no doubt as to how serio 
the companies regard the need for 
pressing NWLB with the undesirab 
ity of foremen’s unionism. 

On the other side of the table 
Robert H. Keys, president of the Fo 
man’s Assn. of America (BW-—Apr! 
’43,p102), the solitary defender of \ 
cause, who introduced his own witnes 
and cross-examined the company ma 
The panel, headed by Dr. S. H. Slick 
of Harvard University, frequently join; 
the questioning of witnesses. 
@ Parallel Approaches—All compatie 
followed fairly parallel approaches, an 
Keys pounced upon this fact as cif 
dence of the need for a union such ashg 
heads. 

The F.A.A. position, as developed b 
a string of witnesses early in the hea 
ing, was that foremen are not a part 
management in today’s plants, and tha 
they have basic grievances which can by 


to « 


WORK DERBY 


Competition, war production’s shap 
est spur, is dramatized at Los Angels 
California Shipbuilding Corp. with: 
novel scoreboard. Each wooden bag 
tail represents a department; each 
the jockeys carries the head photr 
graph of a superintendent. The pot 
tions of the horses shift daily accor 
ing to the output of departments @ 
tered in the production race. 
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tled only by collective bargaining. 
The companies maintained that the 
emen are a part of management and 
privileges which are definitely man- 
ial prerogatives and that they 
able to speak for themselves when 
‘o dey do have complaints. This ability 
wefim speak for themselves was disputed by 
tikalmA.A. witnesses, who indicated reluc- 
it ace to incur ill will by going over the 
; dds of immediate superiors. 
by [No Differential?—Pay rates came into 
cifme hearings intermittently. It appeared 
e Met the basis of F.A.A. organizing 
uring the past 18 months may have 
for imlfen the lack of differentials between 
irabilmge rates, swollen by overtime, and the 
aight salaries of supervisors. 
lc @MHowever, testimony indicated that 
» Fons problem had been fairly well cleaned 
\pr.. A typical Briggs Mfg. Co. foreman 
f bwlies home $415 monthly, testimony 
tnesgiilicated, against $251 for production 
' leii>rkers. 
|icheiiStill Growing—Keys pointed to the 
jOudiintinued growth of the F.A.A. as 
dence that even without the pay 
'paueg™pblem foremen still want and need 
’S, n@anization. Between hearings he re- 
1S evidited that 700 new members joined 
h oh PALA, in July, bringing the total to 
put 25,000 in aroun 260 plants. 
ompany people had a ready answer 
the union’s gains. They said that the 
mber of foremen in their plants had 
ped four or five times during the 
plant expansions, and that most of 
new supervisors were upgraded from 
duction jobs. Murray Corp. of 
erica officials testified they now have 


supervisory employees, against 137 
1940. Sg 


companies asserted that the new 
men were generally members of the 
0. United Auto Workers before 
ir promotions, and carried into their 
jobs a warm feeling toward union- 


argaining Function—The function 
oremen in representing management 
disputed. Companies described 
ir supervisors as the first representa- 
s of management to discuss griev- 
es with the workers’ union. F.A.A. 
messes, however, claimed that they 
€ little more than errand boys when 
ame to labor problems. 
s against the company position that 
y were management men, the fore- 
m claimed they had no right to dis- 
rge or discipline. Company rebuttal 
that union contracts made it difh- 
for almost any official to take dis- 
Jpinary action without invoking a 
hoMevance procedure for handling by 
pes 


Pbeniority Aired—Seniority came up 
» frequent discussion. The F.A.A. fa- 
a clause somewhat like that in its 
d Motor Co. contract—the only one 
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good materials handling system 


must move heavy unit loads through production, shipping 
and storage; avoid rehandling; save time, 


manpower and money. For a good handling system 


~TOWMITUR = = 


THE 24-HOURB ONE-MAN-GAWNG 
TOWMOTOR CORPORATION © (221 £. 152ND STREET, CLEVELAND 10, OH/0 


STRAIGHT—GAS POWERED INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS EXCLUSIVELY— SINCE 1919 


ms Less than 10%, 
[-} 10% to 20% 
20% to 30%, 
BEBE 30%, to 40%, 
GB over 40%, 


Oate Wor Manpower Commission 


WHERE MUNITION JOBS BULK BIGGEST 


The geography of the postwar employment problem 


- 


(number of persons employed in munitions industries per 100 non-agricultural employees, by state, May 1944} 
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it has (BW—May20’44,p102)—provid- 
ing that ability is the :...41 determinant 
for promotion or demotion, and that 
only when the abilities of two persons 
are equal shall seniority govern. 

The company objections to super- 

visor seniority were centered in the be- 
lief that it would be enlarged out of its 
rightful proportion if a union had a 
hand, however minor, in choices for 
promotion or demotion. 
@C.1.0. Influence Denied—Charges 
were heard that the F.A.A. is domin- 
ated by the C.I.O. This was not proved 
and was a, vox denied. Company 
attorneys, however, uttered a_ belief 
that if the F.A.A. becomes recognized 
and successful, a central labor organiz- 
ation will absorb it by one means or an- 
other. 

The most exciting moment of the 
comparatively quiet hearing came when 
Chrysler officials took the stand. Nicho- 
las Kelley, Chrysler attorney, charged 
government policies are at the root of 
strikes. 

Chrysler’s labor relations director, 
Robert H. Conder, then testified that 
in his opinion the only way to get rid 
of strikes was to get rid of unions. 


Factions Checked 


Imminence of elections in 
U. A.W. accounts for caution of 
officers in their approach to the 
latest strike epidemic in Detroit. 


A strike epidemic broke out over 

Detroit’s industrial landscape again last 
week, and officials of C.1.0.’s United 
Auto Workers tempered their desire to 
crack down on the wildcatters with 
political considerations dictated by the 
coming union convention in which they 
must stand for reelection. 
@ Votes Count—The U.A.W.’s annual 
convention starts Sept. 11 at Grand 
Rapids, Mich. At that time substantial 
sentiment for repeal of the no-strike 
pledge is expected to come before the 
organization, and union officials are 
loath to take a position which might 
cost them votes. 

Their attitude was particularly rein- 
forced by a new outbreak of factional 
differences within the union. Dispute 
between the left and the right wings of 


the union floated to the surface ag: 
in the August international board mee 
a Milwaukee. ‘ 

@ How They're Split—Major disp 
there centered about the Posthocond 
vice-presidential races. The two U.A\li 
vice-presidencies are now held by Wa 
Reuther, U.A.W.’s right-wing leai 
and Richard Frankensteen who ui 
George Addes, secretary-treasurer oft 
union, heads U.A.W.’s left wing. 1a 
year saw the Reuther forces fail ira 
effort to displace Frankensteen by » 
ning Richard T. Leonard, U.A.W.’ 

tional Ford director, against the «i 
winger. 

Leonard was beaten, and has deci 
to play lone wolf this year. He is unt 
stood to have decided to run on! 
first ballot for vice-president, along ¥ 
both Reuther and Frankensteen. 1 
worries the Reuther forces, who fig 
Leonard might bite more deeply # 
their ote than into Frankenstea 
and might thereby elect Frankenste 
© Compromise Possible—On the sec 
ballot, then, Leonard would opp 
Reuther. Frankensteen’s wing wo 
then throw support behind Leonard. 
an effort to beat Reuther. Conceiv. 
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At take-off speed, the centrifugal pull 
on each of the hollow steel blades of 
a 16%-foot propeller on one of our 
largest and fastest aircraft is 97 tons 
—or a total of 582,000 pounds on 
the 3 blades. 


That’s a terrific force—and an im- 
portant reason why electric furnace 
steels are used in the manufacture of 
large-diameter “‘prop” blades. Only 
electric furnace steel can consistently 
meet the exceptionally rigid specifi- 
cations, pass X-ray and other exact- 
ing tests, and provide high resistance 
to erosion from water spray, sand 
and gravel in the air. 


There’s another reason, too, why 
thousands of hollow steel “prop” 
blades are made of Republic Electric 
Furnace Steel—the steel that’s always 
as UNIFORM and CLEAN and 
SOUND as the most expert furnace 
practice can make it. 


The process by which these blades 
are made is exacting—involves 100 
operations. The steel must not vary 
or interfere with rapid flow through 
the various production steps. It must 
be consistent in workability and 
hardenability. It must be free from 
imperfections which could cause re- 
jection at final inspection and loss 
of irreplaceable time and costly effort. 


Let us tell you how Republic Electric 


Furnace Steels can help YOU pro- 
duce better products, too—to meet 
the keen competition in tomorrow’s 
peacetime markets. 


When you use these fine steels, 
consistent uniformity predetermines 
costs. Freedom from practice-upset- 
ting variables insures maximum re- 
sults from mass production methods. 
“Targeted” quality possible only in 
electric furnace melting hits narrow 
specifications on the nose. Republic 
Steel Corporation, General Offices 
—Cleveland 1, Ohio. Alloy Stee! 
Division — Massillon, Ohio. Export 
Department — Chrysler Building, 
New York 17, New York. 
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Its Eaoy TO PULL NEEDLES 
OUT OF HAYSTACKS... 


Exclusive patented cardholder makes 
insertion and transfer of card quicker, 


easier. 
Cards “off-set” for 


tgnating WITH GLOBE-WERNICKE 


VISIBLE RECORD SYSTEMS 


For control of inventories, production, turn-over, purchasing and credit, 
it practically pulls needles out of haystacks... flashes facts at a glance. 
Keeps you fully informed at all times by instantly bringing you the essential 
details of every operation. Once you’ve discovered the amazing efficiency of 
a Globe-Wernicke Visible Record System, you’ll wonder how you ever got 
along without it. 

Ask your Globe-Wernicke dealer about a Visible Record System for your 
business—or write direct to The Globe-Wernicke Co., Cincinnati 12, Ohio. 


“di BUY ANOTHER WAR BOND! 


Globe-Wernicke (" 


VISIBLE RECORD SYSTEMS 


Reuther, head of the union’s G, 
Motors section, might be defeated 

Alternate moves are naturally po 
Creating a third vice-presidency j. th, 
likeliest compromise. Or Reuther ))\:2}; 
not run on the first ballot, and » jo}; 
support Leonard, electing him. Oy {h; 
second ballot he would then « 
Frankensteen and, with Leonard’ Ip 
port, might drive Frankensteen ot. 
@ Strike Outlawed—This all bears | \cay. 
ily on the Detroit strikes. With election 
results at stake, no one of the officc;, a 
the Milwaukee meeting wanted to inte:. 
vene strongly in the strikes. 

When 6,000 Chevrolet Gear & 
Axle plant workers walked out, the 
strike was declared unauthorized. 1 
union board ordered the suspensio: 
Nestor B. Dessy, president of the local, 
Anthony Karabacz, chairman of the 
shop committee, and eight others 

Melvin Bishop, an adherent o! 

George Addes, was named admini 
trator. Bishop, realizing the dynamit 
in the situation, stayed in Milwuake: 
One unionist representing him and 
second representing Reuther returned : 
Detroit, but failed to settle the walkou 
which started over a dispute on produ 
tion speeds. The union local defic 
the administratorship. 
@ Joint Plea Worked—Only wha 
Reuther, Addes, and other board men 
bers finally went to Detroit last Sunds 
and pleaded with the men to return 
work did they end the walkout. 

The peace they secured was extreme} 
short-lived. Chevrolet fired seven strike 
leaders, including Dessy and Karabac, 
when the men reported back to wot 
this week and a strike which shut th: 
plant followed immediately. The com 
pany’s position is that these men hav 
broken the contract and must be disc 
plined. That disciplinary action natural) 
embarrassed Reuther whose urging 
were primarily responsible for gettin; 
the original walkout ended, but th 
+6 | disclaimed any intent to in 
fluence his chances for reelection. 

NWLB, which had docketed th 
first strike and then closed the file whe 
the stoppage ended, refused to procee. 
on the schedule it had laid out. It hel 
that there was a new issue and a nev 
strike which had to be certified all ove 
again. By midweek union anger agains 
the board for “pussyfooting” far su: 
passed hostility toward the company. 


ae Taninghcheae i Aek 


Seven other plants were struck la‘ & 


week at Detroit. One U.A.W. walkou 
at Gear Grinding Machine Co. impaireé 
production of much-needed heavy truci 


parts. A wrangle over whether a stop 


pags at Kelsey-Hayes Wheel Co. was : 


. A. W. strike or a lockout ended wha 
the regional war labor board ordered thf 
company to show cause why it shoul/f 


not open its gates. 
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FEPC on Spot 


End of the Philadelphia 
transit strike leaves basic issue 
unsettled and future of F. D. R.’s 
agency uncertain. 


Philadelphia’s local transportation 
system was operating normally this 
week after seven hectic days which saw 
a complete cessation of service, clashes 
of near-riot proportions between Ne- 
groes and whites, and Army seizure of 
the properties of the Philadelphia 
Transportation Co. 
¢Causes Probed—Behind one of the 
costliest short-duration strikes of the 
war—it directly involved only 6,000 
transit employees but cost war plants an 
estimated 4,000,000 irretrievable man- 
hours—was a tangled skein of causes 
which the Dept. of Justice is trying to 
unravel. 

The tinder which set off the flame 

last week was the refusal of company 
instructors to accept assignments to 
train eight Negroes for streetcar op- 
erating jobs. On the morning the train- 
ing program was to begin, the: instruc- 
tors reported that they were sick and 
by afternoon a walkout had spread over 
the entire transit system. 
e Upgrading Delayed—For six months 
the company had stalled on starting the 
upgrading program, evading meanwhile 
an order from the President’s Fair Em- 
ployment Practice Committee to cease 
discrimination against Negroes in bet- 
ter paying jobs (BW-—Jul.15’44,p93). 

When the War Manpower Commis- 
sion put some force behind that order 
by threatening to bottle up the com- 
pany’s labor supply, the company 
posted a notice that applications for 
open positions would be accepted, and 
that promotions to such positions 
would be made without regard to race, 
creed, color, or national origin. 
¢ Union Rivalries— Also intertwined 
with the race question is a competing 
union fight. An independent union had 
represented Philadelphia Transporta- 
tion Co. workers until last March when 
a C.1.O. drive climaxed in a National 
Labor Relations Board election which 
it won by a 2-1 vote. 

Negotiations between the company 
and the C.1.0. have been in progress 
since March, but a contract has not yet 
been signed. Significance has been at- 
tached to the fact that leaders of last 
week’s strike were the leaders of the 
defeated independent union. 

* Basic Issue Remains—But underlying 
the whole imbroglio is the hard fact of 
apparently irreconcilable racial antagon- 
isms, No matter what the object or 
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“you POOR FISH — 
THAT'S A KELLY!” 


TRUCK TIRES 


TOUGH AS THEY ARE, even Kellys will give a lot longer service if you 
“break in” new tires on front wheels. The critical period in the 
average tire’s life is the first few thousand miles. Stresses produced 
by load and torque cause certain readjustments in cord plies and 
even in the tread. Rate of wear is also faster when tread is new 
because of its greater non-skid depth. When you “break in” on the 
easier front wheel service, tire life is often increased as much as 25%. 


THE KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE COMPANY, CUMBERLAND, MD. 


INVEST IN VICTORY=—BUY MORE BONDS 


---@ few of 


FELT'S 


MULTIPLE USES in the 


AIRCRAFT 
INDUSTRY! 


VIBRATION ABSORBING Felts save 
sensitive aircraft instruments 
from shock. Felt bases hold ma- 
chines securely in place — elimi- 
nate vibrations interfering with 
efficient operation. 


INSULATING Felt ("K” Felt) shuts out 
stratosphere cold from cabins — 
muffles roar of engines, propel- 
lers and guns... and it does not 
collapse from condensation. 


FLAME-PROOFED Felts now include 
all S.A.E. Felts. Flame-resistant 
property makes Felt the “pre- 
ferred material” for countless 
new applications. 


LUBRICATING Felt does double duty 
in washers — retaining oil while 
excluding all foreign matter. 


POLISHING Felts are employed to 
attain the flawless finish essen- 
tial to steel propeller blades. 


Write for “THE STORY OF FELT” 
TRADE 


General Offices: GLENVILLE, CONN. 
New York; Boston; Chicago; Detroit; Philadelphia; 
Cleveland; Los Angeles; San Francisco; Dallas; 
St. Louis; Seattle 


PRODUCERS OF FINEST QUALITY FELT PARTS 
FOR OIL RETAINERS, WICKS, GREASE RETAINERS, 
DUST EXCLUDERS, GASKETS, PACKING; VIBRA- 
TION ISOLATING FELTS AND INSULATING FELTS 


motivations of the strike leaders, there 
seems little doubt that in exploiting the 

to issue they were making use of 
highly exploitable material. 

Under Army management of the 

transit company, the no-discrimination 
policy is considered part of the strike. 
And the Army is operating on “pre- 
strike conditions.” When the Army 
leaves, the explosive Negro issue almost 
certainly will still be unsettled. 
e@ FEPC’s Future—Also unsettled will 
be the future of FEPC. What will 
happen to the agency created to break 
down barriers to Negro employment 
awaits a basic political decision from 
President Roosevelt. 

He established FEPC to quiet a mili- 
tantly articulate demand from Negro 
organizations for equal economic rights 
under the war sendadilin program. He 
must now decide whether it has be- 
come a political liability. 

The Fair Employment Practice Com- 
mittee has no statutory standing what- 
soever. Its labor and employer members 
hold hearings on complaints of discrim- 
ination and issue directives, but the 
executive order which created it pro- 
vides FEPC with no authority to back 
up its findings and recommendations. 
© Two Re ms—Up to this point, how- 
ever, has Fad two practical 
ie “oh getting co _——_ with its 
orders. These are (1) the federal gov- 


ernment’s contracting powers which, at 
the President’s insistence, now provide 
for the inclusion in public contracts of 
an antidiscrimination clause, and (2) 
the President’s power as commander- 


in-chief of the armed forces which 
used in the Philadelphia transit seiz 

Doing business as usual, FEPC 
week held hearings on complaints 
volving the Los Angeles Railway ( 

—a case almost exactly parallel to the 
situation which led to the Philadel» ';j, 
strike. 

@ Up to Roosevelt—Washington th 
that there is a heavy pall of uncerta 
over FEPC’s continued existence i: 
present form. 

Whether it will continue as is, i, a 
question for Roosevelt—and the ans 
will affect not only employers but 
urban vote this fall. 


I.C. WITHDRAWS JAPANESE 


A showdown fight over the right 
of a minority to work petered out 
this. week when 30 Japanese-American 
evacuees from. the West Coast asked 
that they be reassigned to other jobs in 
the Chicago area. 

Their placement by the War Rei 
cation Authority as track workers pi 
cipitated a strike threat by a group of 
Illinois Central Railroad employees who 
objected to the Japanese descendants as 
coworkers (BW—Aug.5’44,p103). 

WRA officials branded the case as one 
of unfortunate discrimination _ but 
yielded to the requests for reassignment 
to other companies to avoid a possible 
transportation tie-up. Illinois Central 
took the evacuees out of service at the 
request of the Army just before a strike 
deadline set by 800 maintenance-of-way 
employees. 


Temporary peace returns to the City of Brotherly Love under the Army, sum- 
moned to Philadelphia to take over transit facilities tied up by a strike. The 
strike was called off, but the issue, upgrading of Negro employees, is unsettled. 
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CHRYSLER AIRTEMP 
3H. P. “PACKAGED” 
AIR CONDITIONER 


Lack of vibration, quiet and 
efficient operation distin- 
guish Chrysler Airtemp tem- 
perature-humidity control 
units. -contain com- 
pletely assembled at the fac- 
tory and shipped ready to 
run, they provide a simple 
answer to over 80% of air 
conditioning applications. 
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* the human voice. The men in Py pot iay saad pitals, war plants and at the battlefronts ; 
control ‘tooms, operating on s eciannd wchet, possible, on a scientific basis, b the f se 
ules, must have cool, clear heads pdcme-ret Chrysler Airtemp Air Conditioning and R otig: 
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End the danger quickly with SPEEDI-DRI 


A BLEEDING, oil-soaked floor makes a great skating-rink, but it’s 
dangerous to life and limb, it slows production, and it’s a serious 
fire-hazard. SPEEDI-DRI is your best answer. This light-reflecting, 
granular, oil- and grease-absorbent acts as a poultice for sick, slick 
floors, soaking up fresh oil rapidly and even drawing out old deposits 
until your floors are like new. The minute it’s spread, it provides 
a non-skid footing that prevents many a slipping accident. What’s 
more, it’s fire-retardant! Easily spread and cleaned-up without 
interrupting production, it saves hours of porter-labor. SPEEDI-DRI 
has many other uses, too. Write for literature and FREE SAMPLE. 


Ask your supplier about the sensational new product—FLIX. 


SUPPLIERS: East —Refiners Lubricating Co., New York 1, New York. 
Midwest & South — Waverly Petroleum Products Co., Philadelphia 6, Pa. 
West Coast — Waverly Petroleum Products Co., Russ Bidg., San Francisco 4, Calif. 


SPEEDI 


Olt AND GREASE ABSORBENT 


Loafers Fined 


Absenteeism in Atlanta 
combated by fines for idlers. 
Columbus, Ga., helps overcome 
causes for absences. 


With admonitions that all-out pro- 

duction now might be the key to an 
earlier victory over Germany than mili. 
tary men had expected, increased atten 
tion is being given to one of the top 
problems of southern industry—absei- 
teeism. 
e Absent Miners—Extent of this prob- 
lem is demonstrated by a recent work 
report from coal mines of the Tenncs- 
see Coal, Iron & Railroad Co., Birming 
ham, Ala., which is busy tuming out 
shells, armor-plating, and other war-vital 
steel products. 

The comparty’s records show that in 
the coal mines for the day shift June 26, 
1,240 were working, 765 idle; for the 
night shift, 719 were working, 869 idle. 
Other shifts tell a similar story for sub- 
sequent days—1,570 working, 437 idle; 
1,036 in the mines, 552 absent; 1,696 
at work, 310 idle; 1,111 in the mines, 
476 off; 1,707 working, 300 absentees. 
e Gains in Georgia—Labor-management 
committees were seeking a solution, but 
little headway could be noticed in the 
steel center. 

But in Columbus, Ga., Opelika and 
Gadsden, Ala., a different approach to 
the problem was being used, and it was 
getting results. 

Columbus, whose textile mills are 
playing a vital role in the war effort, 
“has taken the lead in reducing absen- 
teeism” in the Army’s Fourth Service 
Command, according to Maj. Gen. 
Frederick E. Uhl, commander. Opelika 
and Gadsden, he said, were close behind 
Columbus. 

e Community Problem—The plan for all 
three was the same, based on the prem- 
ise ‘that absenteeism must be consid- 


‘ered a community problem, and that it 


would, like most community problems, 
begin to disappear when brought out 
into the open by proper publicity. 
Under the Columbus plan, a com- 
munity fact-finding committee was 
organized to study the situation. It 
received lists of absentees, questioned 
them on why they remained away from 
their jobs. A willingness on the part of 
the workers to cooperate was a hearten- 
ing stimulus to round-table meetings 
which were called to discuss and outline 
potential remedies. 
© How Cities Help—From that devel- 
oped a community-wide program attack- 
ing such problems as unattended illness, 
care of small children, transportation, 
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COLD ... to keep a G.I. dinner fresh and pure—or 
prevent a heat wave from interfering with war produc- 
tion .. . is made by boiling. 

Machines like this Worthington compressor handle 
the easy-boiling chemicals which take the heat out of 
their surroundings when permitted to vaporize. 

These Worthington “hearts of cold” are now help- 
ing make synthetic rubber . . . create stratospheric 


Post-war? This same “know-how” that serves the 
nation’s armed might today, will naturally be able to 
offer you more in air conditioning and refrigeration. 

Worthington Pump and Machinery Corporation, 
Harrison, N. J. Subsidiaries: Worthington-Gamon 
Meter Company, Newark, N. J., Ransome Machinery 
Company, Beastie N. J. Canadian Associates: John 
Inglis Co., Limited, Toronto. 
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conditions for testing bomber engines . . . quick- 
freeze meat and preserve invasion rations on a mighty 
‘table of ice” that stretches overseas. 

oem we makes so many of the parts, so much 
of the auxiliary equipment for industrial air condi- 
tioning and refrigeration systems . . . Diesel and gas 
engines, steam turbines, condensers, Multi-V-Drives, 
refrigeration valves and fittings, pumps and com- 
pressors . . . that entire systems are Worthington- 
engineered for greatest over-all efhciency. 


Power Plant Equipment ¢ Turbines & Turbire-Generator Sets © Diesel & Gas Engines © Pumps and Comp © Air-Conditioning 
& Refrigerating Equipment * PowerT ion Equip © Construction & Mining Machinery © Locomotive Feedwater Heaters 
Welding and A bly Positioning Equi t © Liquid Meters 


A WORTHINGTON “WORTHSCOPE” Giving You More Worth for Your Tax Money and War Bonds 
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NEW! DEADLY! 
EASY TO USE 


The 
Sensational 


WHIZOOKA 


ROACH GUN 
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THE ROACH GUN WITH 
GREATER FIRE-POWER 


There’s nothing like the new Wu1zooxa! 
This sensational pump-action roach gun 
comes loaded, ready for instant use. Just 
aim the Wu1zooxa and shoot a cloud of 
deadly dust into cracks or runways 
wherever you have insect pests. 


NEW DEADLY INSECTICIDE 


The Wuizooxa holds a commercial-size 
supply of the new powerful insecticide, 
Lethane A-70. It kills fast—faster than 
Sodium Fluoride. And it retains its deadly 
properties longer than Pyrethrum. It’s 
sure, quick death to roaches, ants, silver- 
fish, and bedbugs. Harmless to animals and 
human beings. See your Wuiz distributor 
or send one dollar for sample WxH1z00Ka to 
R. M. Hollingshead Corp., Dept. B, 
{Lamden, New Jersey. 


mgd PRODUCT 


For name of nearest distributor write Industrial Division 
RM. Hollingsheed Corporation, Camden, New Jersey 
} Leader in Maintenance Chemicals 


| BUY MORE WAR BONDS. 


personal business needs such as shop- 
ping hours, and a variety of economic 
problems. 

Dissipation by war workers, the 

Columbus committee reported, was far 
down the list of absenteeism causes. 
e Atlanta’s Plan—Atlanta also was mak- 
ing headway in its fight on absenteeism 
but its approach, through the police de- 
partment, was resulting in broad criti- 
cism that it was within a very thin line 
of being an abuse of pay power, an 
assumption of responsibility from which 
Congress shied in the face of an appar- 
ently overwhelming public sentiment 
against a national manpower draft. 

The Atlanta plan calls for industries 
to furnish the police with weekly list- 
ings of employees frequently absent 
from work. Police investigators call at 
the homes of these absentees, and file 
an average of 50 charges a week of 


-| idling and loitering, where sufficient 


reason for absence is not forthcoming. 
Fines on these charges have ranged 
from a few dollars in minor cases to as 
much as $100 in aggravated cases. 

This revolutionary program has re- 
sulted in what the Atlanta Constitution 
calls “an amazing reduction” in absen- 
teeism. 
@ Idlers Warned—Planning a similar 
statewide approach to the problem, Ala- 
bama’s Gov. Chauncey Sparks has issued 
instructions to all sheriffs that notice 
be given “known idlers” that the gov- 
ernor has proclaimed that “during the 
emergency brought about by the war” all 
able-bodied men “be gainfully employed 
on a full-time job . . . on a six-day week 
basis.” 

The governor based his orders on an 
opinion of Atty. Gen. William McQueen 
which held that such action was lawful. 


Unions Must Pay 


Georgia town imposes a 
$5,000 license fee on organ- 
izers, and U. S. court finds no, 
ground for interfering. 


The little city of Milledgeville, Ga., 

has won a federal court decision uphold- 
ing its right to regulate—to a degree, at 
least—union activity within its corporate 
limits. 
e Injunction Denied—Ruling that cir- 
cumstances do not warrant federal in- 
terference, Judge Bascom Deaver last 
week denied R. E. Starnes, a C.1.O. 
organizer, an injunction restraining 
Milledgeville officials from enforcing an 
ordinance fixing a $5,000 annual license 
fee on union activities. 

Starnes, field representative for the 
United Steelworkers of America, twice 


was arrested and fined at Milledg:\;jj, 
on charges of violating the ordi: inc 
after he went there early this summ +r to 
organize employees of the Reynold 
Naval Ordnance plant, just outsid: tha 
city. The city law further provide, that 
union organizers must have resid 
Milledgeville for twelve months p 

ap ving for a license. 

@ No Irreparable Loss—Judge | 

said that enforcement of a state 

statute, “even of one contrary to 
constitution,” may be interfered 

by an injunction order of a federal 

“only in extraordinary circumstano 
where the danger of irreparable | 
7. and immediate.” 

“The evidence,” he added, “docs no 

show that the plaintiff’s (Starnes’) salary 
would cease if he does not work in 
Milledgeville, that he is confined tof 
Milledgeville, or that he could not d& 
‘similar work outside the city of Mill 
edgeville.” 
e Business Enterprise—City attorney 
denied Starnes’ contention that th 
ordinance abridges free speech and fre 
assembly, insisting that union organ 
zation is a business enterprise involvir 
sale of service and as such is subject : 
municipal license. They further mai: 
tained that the city was within : 
municipal rights in levying the tax a 
organizers. 

Starnes claims that while the ca: 
was pending he was beaten by five me 
while he was handing out union liter & 
ture near the Reynolds plant. 


DEFIANT TEN HOLDS OUT 


Ten machinists out of the group o 
5,000 in San Francisco which is defyin; 
the National War Labor Board’s orde 
to work more than 48 hours a week stil 
stand out against their union’s order t 
go on strike in the Federal Mogul Corp 
(BW—Aug.5’44,p104). 

Although a minuscule fraction of th 
larger group which is conforming to thf 
polities of local International Assn. ¢ 
Machinists (A.F.L.) leaders, the te: 
are a focal point in the marathon figh 
to. break through the 48-hour limit. | 
they hold out, other unionists migh 
join them and start a stampede to th 
52-hour work-week that NWLB ha 
ordered. If “a give in, the board wil 
be no further along than before in get 
ting compliance Bee San Francisc: 
machinists. 

Meanwhile, except for the ten wh 
are going on their own, a strike has been 
called at Federal Mogul. This fact en 
ables local machinist union leaders ti 
classify the ten as strikebreakers, deprive 
them of their union cards, and threaten 
that if they continue in their refusd 
to walk out they will be blacklisted i 
unionized shops. 
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Despite the crushing defeats suffered by the Nazis on both the eastern and 
western fronts, Allied generals are adhering to a shrewd basic pattern of 
coaquest drawn up many months ago. 

Systematic pounding of Nazi oil supplies, inaugurated last winter (BW— 
Jan.22'44,p103), is being stepped up at the same time that its cumulative 
effect is beginning seriously to cripple Nazi transport. 

Support for the Allies’ claims that they had halved Nazi oil production 
in the last four months of pattern bombing comes now from France where 
the underground has revealed that the Germans have been forced to discon- 
tinue civilian gasoline rations in the whole Paris area. 

* 
Russia has recently captured the biggest refineries in Poland, capable of 
producing 700,000 tons a year. 

Vienna’s three big refineries have been blasted out of operation. 

Hungary, the Nazis’ most promising oil conquest after Rumania, is 
now getting a steady pounding from Italian bases. Hungarian output had 
been pushed by the Nazis to well over 1,000,000 tons a year. 

. 
It is still a major part of Allied strategy to shatter the Luftwaffe and 
immobilize Hitler's transport by drying up his oil supplies, and you can 
expect rapidly mounting evidence of its success. 

Don’t be fooled by Nazi propaganda. Shortening of supply lines will 
not make it possible for the Germans to make a prolonged stand on their own 
frontiers. 

. 
Equally demoralizing to the Nazis is the mounting threat to Silesia, the 
second Ruhr, from onrushing Soviet forces. 

Stalin’s left flank is now less than 100 miles from this German industrial 
zone which includes the great steel industry around Mahrisch-Ostrau, the 
vast chemical plants at Gleiwitz, and the string of machinery and munitions 
plants stretching as far north as Breslau. 

Don’t expect the Russians to destroy these by bombs if they can be taken 
in a fresh blitz from advanced bases captured this week. Moscow wants to 
preserve as much as possible of Germany’s industrial plant to help rehabilitate 
the Soviet Union. 

+ 
Adding to the hopelessness of Hitler’s position is the probability that he is 
no longer able to obtain strategic minerals from Finland which has been 
providing more than half of the Nazis’ nickel and cobalt, a fourth of their 
molybdenum, and more than a third of their copper. 

* 
Don’t be surprised if French forces, long poised in the Mediterranean area, 
strike suddenly and successfully along the Riviera coast. 

All southwestern France is being stripped of Nazi garrisons in order to 
provide reserves for the front west of Paris. 

Gradual removal of the government offices from Vichy to the region 
around Nancy indicates that the Germans probably expect to make a stand 
more or less along the Maginot Line. 

. 


Meanwhile, postwar peace planning is off to a slow start. 
You can be sure that, in delaying the opening of the Washington 
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security conference until Aug. 31, Moscow is filling in details of its own 
plans far more completely than is likely to be the case in either London or 
Washington. 

In Algiers, Cairo, Teheran, and Naples, the Russians have startled the 
other Allies with their thorough understanding of every major problem and 
by their specific proposals for postwar action. 

To back their accusation that neither London nor Washington is 
handling postwar diplomatic problems as effectively as Moscow, critics 
point out that Russia had a completely outlined working agreement with 
Czechoslovakia as long ago as May (BW—May13'44,p107). 

2 
The National Assn. of Manufacturers’ report that British officials want lend- 
lease continued after Germany’s defeat should surprise no one. It merely 
precipitates an issue which has been developing for several months. 

You can expect lend-lease supplies to Britain to continue as long as both 
countries participate in the Pacific war. 

Volume of deliveries, however, is likely to be curtailed in proportion to 
Britain’s share in the Far Eastern campaign. Up to now this has been small, 
and recognition of this fact is behind Churchill’s vigorous statements that 
England will be able to do more as soon as the war with Germany ends 
(BW—Aug.5’44,p111). 

But it is true that the British have sounded us out on the possibility 
of continuing lend-lease for at least a short interim period after the war. 
The N.A.M. warning paves the way for a congressional battle on the issue, 
for lend-lease powers automatically expire at the end of the present fiscal 
year unless renewed. 

Results of the Anglo-U. S. oil conference are as vague as expected. 

No worldwide deal can be detailed without Soviet participation, which is 
invited now—along with that of all other major producers and consumers. 

Key to the real outcome of the meeting lies in the escape clauses 
demanded by the British. Worried over the uncertain future economic 
policies of the U. S., British delegates insisted on writing into the pact 
provisions which would relieve them of their obligations if we fail to join a 
general economic accord after the war. 

© 
Actually, the British are doing a horse-trading act to balance some tough 
bargaining by the U. S. delegation at the exploratory rubber conference now 
under way in London. ' 

American rubber executives who turned up at the conference took the 
wind out of the sails of the plantation owners by announcing that U. S. manu- 
facturers are now able to produce both inner tubes and heavy-duty tires with- 
out mixing any natural rubber with synthetic. 

Though all-synthetic output of these two lines is not yet on a mass- 
production basis, experts believe it soon will be and that this country may be 
independent of natural rubber before it is again available in quantity. 

e 


Don’t overlook the significance of the Argentine proposal to float a 
substantial Chilean loan in the Buenos Aires market. 

With huge liquid capital resources and the largest gold reserve in Latin 
America, Argentina is using this new economic weapon to push its plans for 
building an economic bloc of southern republics (BW—Dec.25'43,p66). 
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and Astir 


Puerto Rico’s business 
Jers prepare ambitious plans 
industries to shift economy 
ay from agriculture. 


AN JUAN, P. R.—Today in the im- 
ished, Overpopulated island of 
0 Rico, a group of energetic busi- 
leaders is shaping a program of 
mment-sponsored industrialization 
h will partly cut this U.S. colony 
from ashington’s economic 
bn strings and help the island to be- 
be the little industrial empire of this 
ward economic area (BW —Apr.22 
9117). 
fection Awaited—The ultimate test— 
ess—will come several years hence. 
the men who are running the Puerto 
un Development Co. are confident 
the test will be met. And the Popu- 
Party, Puerto Rico’s version of the 
Deal, is giving them a free hand 
their program. 
1c biggest expansion will be delayed 
il war-frozen machinery and equip- 
t are available. It must await the 
ember elections in which the Popu- 
Party is expected to obtain clear-cut 
trol of the insular legislature. The 
y didn’t contro] the lower house 
fing the past session, and as a result 
7,000,000 direct appropriation for the 
elopment company struck a snag, 
though a lump sum for its coun- 


terpart, the Development Bank, was 


passed. 

@ Promotional og The Develo 
ment Bank handles Tes sabes part rf 
the industrialization finances. So far, it 
has received $5,500,000 in government 
funds, and will get more next year. The 
bank provides long-range capital at low 
rates of interest, available either to 
private investors or to the development 
me 

The development company, as de- 
fined by General Manager Teodoro S. 
Moscoso, Jr., is a “promotional agency,” 
set up as a private corporation. It now wil 
the preliminary investigation of the eco- 
nomic soundness of projects. If private 
industry is willing to take over, the 
company steps out of the picture. If not, 
the company may actually establish and 
run a new enterprise. It has received 
$500,000 a year for the past three years. 
@ Opportunity Lacking—According to 
Moscoso, Puerto Rico is too densely 
populated (541.6 persons per sq.mi. in 
1940) to depend primarily on agricul- 
ture. The number of persons gainfully 
employed in manufacturing industries 
grew only from 15,582 in 1919 to 23,- 
484 in 1939, 

Opportunities for capital investment 
have remained almost static. In Decem- 
ber, 1933, bank deposits totaled $37,- 
030,705.60, loans $43,085,653.63. In 
April, 1944, bank deposits were $246,- 
059,525, and loans had dropped to $42,- 
000,000. But the development company 
holds that the lack of natural resources 
(other than abundant labor), the lack 
of technical “know-how,” and the fear 


of outside competition, particularly 
“dumping” by continental industries, 
have discouraged investments in any- 
thing but sugar and, of late, rum. 

To these reasons for investment in- 
ertia, critics of the Popular Party add one 
more: a fear of the policies which might 
be followed if the Populars attain com- 
plete political ponte 4 
e Cement Plant Bought—Immediately 
after its organization in 1942, the devel- 
opment company took control of the 
Puerto Rico Cement Corp. By a com- 
plicated stock transfer arrangement, the 
development company obtained com- 

lete ownership from the Puerto Rico 
econstruction Administration. Of the 
$419,600 borrowed in October, 1943, 
for this operation, $220,000 had been 
repaid by the end of that year. ‘The 
plant has marketed its entire output 
and is now selling ¢ement to mn 
Caribbean areas, notably British Guiana. 

In October, 1942, Arthur D. Little, 
Inc., chemists and engineers of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., was retained to make 
studies and investigations of Puerto 
Rico’s industrial possibilities. 

In December, 1942, the Product De- 

velopment Division was sct up to estab- 
lish and operate a design laboratory and 
to study new product development. 
e@ Get Outside Aid—At the outset, the 
development company did not organize 
a research organization of its own be- 
cause the need for approximately $12,- 
000,000 of capital investment projects 
for the production of glass, paper, fiber 
wallboard, cotton gray goods, edible oils 
and fats, and other products was evident 
without resort to technical research 
other than a study of the economics in- 
volved and the availability of raw mate- 
rials and markets. 

In the case of one industry—the man- 
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eaking its agricultural bonds, Puerto Rico seeks eco- 
mic independence and a higher standard of living for 
expanding population with a program of industrializa- 
bn. Already under construction at Guaynabo are a glass 


factory to produce bottles for the island’s rum output, 
and a pulp and paper plant which will turn out cartons 
and fiberboard from sugar cane waste. 
factory is scheduled to get in production this October. 


The glass 
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ufacture of food yeast—the company 
obtained additional technical informa- 
tion from Joseph EF, Seagram & Sons of 
Louisville, Ky. 

Likewise, when wallboard and paper- 
board mills were under consideration, 
the use of bagasse (sugar cane residue) 
as pulping material was tested in co- 
operation with the Fiber Products Lab- 
oratory, at its Springfield (Ohio) plant 
where, under the direction of the U.S. 
Wallboard Machinery Co. of New York, 
experiments were carried out in the 
manufacture of insulating board, hard- 
board, and asphaltic wallboard; at the 
Hollingsworth & Vose Co. plant in 
West Groton, Mass., where a satisfactory 
paperboard was made, later to be con- 
verted into corrugated cartons in a small 
converting plant of the Container Corp. 
of America near Boston. 

@ Glass Plant Built—A glass container 
factory which is expected to be operat- 
ing this fall was the first major imdus- 
trial activity initiated by the company. 
Capital stock was authorized at $2,500,- 
000. By the end of 1943, $1,316,807.67 
had been expended, $481,460.68 of it 
for machinery and equipment. The fac- 
tory is designed to produce bottles of 4- 
oz. to 64-0z. capacity at a speed of 1,375 
gross a day from silica sand located in 
the vicinity of Vega Baja and Manati, 
and limestone from near Manati. Soda 
ash and feldspar will be imported. The 
factory will employ directly 350 persons, 
with 900 others receiving indirect em- 
ployment. 

@ Make Paper Boxes—Corrugated paper 
boxes for packing the products of the 
glass factory will be made from a mix- 
ture of wastepaper and 60% bagasse 
pulp in a $1,200,000 mill, being erected 
near the glass factory. The mill will have 
an estimated annual capacity of 12,000 
tons of cartons. Priorities for new and 
secondhand machinery have already 
been granted by the WPB. The box 
plant will employ 80 persons directly, 
600 indirectly. 

Approximately 2,700,000 tons of 
green bagasse is produced annually by 
the Puerto Rican sugar industry. Most 
of it is used as fuel to provide power 
and heat. During experiments to find a 
more efficient use for this potential in- 
dustrial raw material, the development 
company has found that use of bagasse 
in the manufacture of wallboard 1s at 
present the most promising. WPB has 
been asked for priority on materials 
for a 100,000-b.ft.-a-day capacity wall- 
board plant which will cost about 
$1,750,000, and employ 200 persons di- 
rectly, 300 indirectly. 

Preliminary plans call for the pro- 
duction of four types of wallboards; a 
termite-proof insulating board for use 
in interior partitions; an asphalt-im- 
pregnated wallboard for use as exterior 
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MADE IN MEXICO 


The second locomotive ever built in 
Mexico marks a milestone in that na- 
tion’s gradual industrialization but 
foreshadows no loss of market for 
American rail equipment. Built by the 
Acambaro shops of the Mexican Na- 
tional R.R., the 94-ton narrow-gage 
job represents a desperate effort to 


ease the country’s transport 4 
age (BW—Aug.5’44,p112). Prod 


walls; an asphalt-impregnated asphalt 
coated board with colored granules for 
roofing; and a pressed hardboard for 
panels and counters. 

@ Textile Mill Project—Plans also have 
been drawn for a $2,350,000 weaving 
and finishing plant for the production 
of refined sugar bags, unbleached sheet- 
ing, poplins, denims, and chambrays, 
and drill and twills from raw material 
imported from the southern U.S. 
or other low-cost cotton producing 
regions. The entire output would be 
consumed on the island. 

e For Better Diet—Because the Puerto 
Ricans have traditionally had a diet de- 
ficient in proteins and vitamins, but rich 
in starches, the development company 
is interested in the fermentation of 
molasses or other carbohydrates with a 
yeast-like organism, torula utilis, to pro- 
duce a protein food rich in vitamins. 

In November, 1942, Joseph E. Sea- 
gram & Sons published results of experi- 
ments in this field. The vehenny Aer 
company arranged with Seagram for the 
training of twelve young Puerto Rican 
technologists in its techniques (BW— 
Oct.23’43,p49), and plans ultimately 
to establish four yeast plants to produce 
around 20,000 Ib. of dry yeast a day 
each, to supply high quality poo at 
a lower cost than the normal price of 
meat in Puerto Rico. 

A detailed study has been made with 


mostly by hand, with inadequate t ot 
the locomotive cost $24,000—de # 
low-wage labor. The know-how g 
in building it and a few more \- Ur 
come will make Mexico better ab | 
' no 
operate U.S. equipment against vi, 
it cannot normally compete in; cit 
and engineering skill. | co 
be 
a view to establishing a $1,00 fu 


vegetable oil and shortening mill t 
ply one-third of the local consump 
from imported raw materials. 1 T 
@ Cheaper Fuel—The principal don 
fuel of Puerto Rico is high-priced 


low-value vegetable charcoal. An in it 
ment of $200,000 will be needed t n 
stall and operate four recently devel c 


machines and their auxiliary equipr 
with which 40 tons of fuel bri¢ 


could be made daily from sur I 
bagasse. = 8 

The development company is offc ' 
fellowships in continental tech: ‘ 
schools, factories, and laboratories, 1 


is giving selected training in local p 
under experienced technicians and 
dustrial experts to overcome the 
ficiency of trained personnel for 
coming industrialization. 

@ Investing Limited—So far, privat: 
vestors who wish to share in finan 
the company’s projects are limited 
law to the purchase of no more t 
49% of the stock. There has been « 
siderable criticism of this restriction 
local investors. A bill to increase 
investor’s share to 50% was defeateé 
the lower house of the legislature dey 
the support of the development ct 
pany. It will be reintroduced in 1‘ 
and is expected to pass, thus encour 
ing investment of more private cap 
in government industries. i 
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OF THE HUNDREDS of different tasks given to 
Truck-Trailers, few are more unusual . . . and 
probably none more important in time of need 
,.. than this: Substituting for a disabled elec- 
tric sub-station! 


Electric Utilities in all sections of the country 
are using General Electric Mobile Unit Substations 
mounted on Fruehauf Trailers. In no longer time 
than it takes to make the electrical connections, 
service is restored and households and industries 
go on as usual. The Mobile Unit Substation oper- 
ates until the regular substation is in order. 


Utilities possessing Trailer-mounted Mobile 
Unit Substations also find them invaluable for 
normal power system operation. Being completely 
mobile, they often serve the electrical needs of 
circuses, fairs or construction projects . . . maintain 
continuous service while regular substations are 
being enlarged or overhauled ... or temporarily 
furnish electricity in newly-developing areas. 


Mobile Unit Substations offer an excellent 
example of the wide adaptability of Truck- 
Trailers. 


In any operation, a Trailer multiplies the work- 
ing capacity—and consequently the value—of a 
motor truck, because any truck, pulling a Trailer, 
can haul far more than it is designed to carry. 


In operations where the “shuttle system” is 
practical, the efficiency and savings are even 
greater. Only one truck is needed for two or three 
Trailers. While one Trailer is being loaded and a 
second unloaded, the truck is en route with the 
third Trailer. Truck and driver are never idle... 
never wasting money. 


Another adaptation of Frue- 
hauf Trailers for Utility serv- 
ice is the General Electric 
eth High-frequency 

Testing Unit. A motor-gener- 
ator set, transformer and 
switchgear are mounted in 
this mobile unit which can be 
quickly moved wherever it i 
may be needed. A TRUCK 1S LIKE A WORSE 

. a __ 
World’s Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers so 
THAR & CAM CARRY ! 
ted FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY - DETROIT . 


es Service in Principal Cities 


Meier Jranapnrl Wit. GET YOUR 508 DONE! 


U » 
1 a lel ' Hf you aren't using truck tronsportation, have 


| _FRUEHAUF Ville 


"ENGINEERED TRANSPORTATION” BUY MORE WAR BONDS 


ul 
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CANADA 


Earn by Spending 
That’s philosophy behind 
administration’s plan to over- 
haul Dominion economy. Aim is 
to keep national income high. 


OTTAWA-—Parliament was driving 
this week to wind up what is expected to 
be its last session before a federal gen- 
eral election (BW—Jul.29'44,p113). 

In their hurry to get home to repair 
their political fences, legislators hardly 
paused to examine details of pr 
designed by the brain trust of the Mac- 
kenzie King administration to give Can- 
ada a new peacetime economy as soon 
as the war is over. 
© To Bolster Income—Basic principle of 
the proposed postwar economic pattern 
is the maintenance of national income 
at a high level by spending money to 
make money, in peace as in war. 

To set the stage for its postwar econ- 
omy plan, the Mackenzie King govern- 
ment has introduced two sets of meas- 
ures, one authorizing social security 
spending on a scale that out-Beveridges 
Britain’s Beveridge scheme, and the 
other designed to finance this spending 
by aiding business to expand peace pro- 
duction and thereby add to the national 
income, 

@ What Will Be Spent—The social se- 
curity spending program includes: 

(1) Family allowances for dependent 
children, at an annual cost of $200,000,- 
000 (BW—Jul.1’44,p116). 

(2) National health insurance, esti- 
mated annual cost $300,000,000. 

(3) Loans and guarantees to promote 
postwar housing, with a treasury com- 
mitment of over $200,000,000. 

(4) Farm price floor, commitment 
$200,000,000 (BW — Aug.5’44,p117), 
and price floor for fisheries, $25,000,000. 

(5) Extensions of pensions for the 
aged and blind. 

e Aids to Business—Chief measures 
aimed at maximum postwar production 
and employment are: 

(1) Establishment of an Industrial 
Development Bank as a medium of 
credit assistance to manufacturing firms, 
especially small companies, at a treas- 
ury commitment of $100,000,000 (BW 
—Mar.18’44,p117). 

(2) Loans and credits to other coun- 
tries to aid their buying in Canada, and 
export credit insurance for Canadian 
exporters, with a commitment of $400,- 
000,000 at any one time (BW—Aug.5 
"44,p116). 
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(3) Guarantees to commercial banks 
against loss on farm improvement loans, 
at an estimated commitment of $250,- 
000,000. 

(4) Budget legislation to allow busi- 

ness to recover some wartime excess- 
profits taxes as an aid to reconversion 
and postwar expansion. 
@ Businessmen Staggered—The proposed 
outlays and commitments stagger Cana- 
dian businessmen, who remember that 
the total prewar Canadian budget was 
about $500,000,000, and the national 
debt a little more than $3,000,000,000. 
But government economists are not wor- 
ried. They figure that all government 
expenditures or liabilities authorized by 
Parliament will result in increased pro- 
duction. 

Federal-provincial agreement will be 
sought on the question of the national 
health insurance program at a Dominion- 
provincial conference. At this con- 
ference, Ottawa will also seek to make 
permanent the wartime agreement under 
which the federal government obtained 
exclusive control of the income tax field 
in return for compensatory concessions 
to the provinces. 

@ Bonuses for Babies—Premier Joseph 
Adelard Godbout of Quebec stated 
last week that if his government won 
its provincial election it would supple- 
ment the Dominion’s family allowance 
plan by providing baby bonuses on all 
children, instead of limiting them to the 
first five children as allowed in the fed- 
eral plan. 

@Other Aids Enacted—Parliament 
passed a number of other laws aimed 
at strengthening Canadian economy 
during reconversion and in the postwar 
period. : 

One of them provides for the crea- 
tion of a government department of re-» 
construction as proposed by business 
organizations. 

Another gives permanent status to 
War Assets Corp., crown company set 
up last December by cabinet order to 
handle the government’s surplus war 

roperty. 
. A or was also passed fixing the pat- 
tern of the Dominion’s postwar: air 
transport system. It gives the govern- 
ment-owned Trans-Canada Air Lines a 
monopoly of transcontinental and ex- 
ternal services, excluding Canadian Pa- 
cific Railway from the air transport 
business. 


NO PARTNER IN AIR ROUTES 


OTTAWA-Behind announcement 
by Prime Minister W. L. Mackenzie 
King in Parliament last week that Can- 
ada will pay $120,000,000 to the United 
States to cover U. S. expenditures on air- 
ports and air routes in Canada is a quiet 
determination by Ottawa to preclude 
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stwar suggestion for joint juris- 

NES ion over eee facilities. 
ynada had agreed in advance to re- 
yse the U. S. for any outlay on 
tuction that had permanent value. 
bya is NOW preparing to hand back 
Vashington $76,000,000 of U. S. 
ey spent on air installations in Can- 
and another $34,000,000 paid to 
a Dominion for similar construction 

uted by Canada. 

yt of the construction being taken 

by Canada will have some postwar 

mercial value—for example, the air 

sand repair facilities on the north- 
staging route to Alaska and Russia, 
ome built by the U.S. on the 
heast staging route to Europe. 
cluded in what Canada pa ys for, at 
price, are $27,000,000 of air sta- 
saround Hudson Bay which are fig- 
i to have little more peacetime use- 
ess than Canada’s famous white 
hant Hudson Bay railroad. 


)MPROMISE ON WAGES 


)TTAWA—Canada’s National War 
or Board has refused to allow the 
of Canadian railway brotherhoods 
wage parity with U. S. rail workers. 
~~ ffholds that living costs have not ad- 
ed in Canada as steeply as in the 


1 a decision last week, NWLB al- 
d an increase in basic rail wage 
s of 6¢ an hour. The brotherhoods 
asked for a boost of 23¢ over 1943 
ls, less cost-of-living bonuses which 
aged about 10¢. NWLB was able 
eat the application because notice 
been filed by the unions before 
awa tightened its wage ceilings in 
ruary. The brotherhoods held that 
wages were low in comparison with 

e rates in other industries. 
he 6¢ rise will cost the Canadian 
ific and Canadian National railways 
t $25,000,000 a year. The latter will 
slightly the bigger share. This 
’s cost to the railways will be about 
ble that sum, because the award is 
oactive on some wage rates for a 

or longer. 


LP MAY GET TIGHTER 


DITAWA—The possibility of re- 
ed pulp and newsprint deliveries 
m Canada to the United States in 
last quarter of 1944 is increasing as 
‘bec and Ontario provinces continue 
uffer from lack of sufficient rainfall. 
‘water in Canadian rivers is slowing 
delivery of pulpwood to mills, and 
feared that much of the winter’s 
will remain in the woods. 

eserve newsprint stocks are already 
both at the mills and in the hands 
onsumers. 


if 


ff | 
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Air Conditioning 
INVENTION 


A comprehensive new invention in 
air conditioning presents an oppor- 
tunity for postwar production to manu- 
facturers of war products. Two basic 
physical laws. believed never before 
to have been exploited by refrigeration 
engineers, have recently been con- 
quered for comfort. 

@ in restaurants, the heat and odors 
are eliminated without expelling the 
cooled air surrounding the customers. 


@ Department stores and hotel lobbies 
can now be economically flooded with 
cooled air that will be kept fresh. 

@ For stifling factories contending with 
hot odors of glue, chemicals, etc., air 
conditioning is now brought to a prac- 
tical level of industrial economy. 


Allen Trask, a rationally-known re- | 
frigeration is the | 
this new method of air conditioning. 


*% The new method of air conditioning 
concentrates its cooling in the six foot 
air level at the floor. The cold condi- 
tioned air stays here because it is heavier 
than the warm air above. Since the un- 
occupied air is not cooled, approxi- 
mately one-half the usual machine in- 
vestment and operating expense is all 
that is necessary. Unprecedented air 
freshness is maintained frequent hot 
air changes at the ceiling level. The hot 
air change takes place without adding to 
the refrigeration load, yet the unchanged 
cool air below is kept as sweet as though 
it too were chang 


This —_— - . rovide st 

level lake of co 
air. The K.. of Ry the workers and the 
machines rises out of the cold air strata 
like the bubbles from cool soda water so 
that the air conditioning machines do not 
have to extract the heat. 


The greatest comfort will be brought into 
warm climate homes and offices by a 
small cabinet air conditioner of this inven- 


portable and free from outside air or 
water connections, an 
price of a small household refrigerator. 


@ If you are interested in twar manu- 
facture under a license of this new inven- 


tion, write for full information. 


ALLEN TRASK 


134 So. LA SALLE ST. 
Chicago 3, Ill. 
i RR aE 


THE MARKETS 


(FINANCE SECTION—PAGE 64) 


The small speculator, who almost 
always ignores accepted market indi- 
cators ‘in his eagerness for a large and 
quick percentage profit and who has 
been increasingly in evidence since D- 
Day, is now having his innings on the 
New York Stock Exchange. 
© Blind Buying—Spurts of blind buying 
have been sending many of the so-called 
“cats and dogs” kiting to the highest 
levels recorded in some time. 

Trading interest on the Big Board, as 
a result, has lately been concentrated on 
low-priced issues, so much so, indeed, 
that on Tuesday the ten most active 
stocks not only had an average closing 
price of less than $5.50 a share but actu- 
ally accounted for more than 37% of 
the day’s total turnover. 

@ Boom in Motors—Spectacular has been 
the boom under way in the independent 
motor producers’ stocks, most of which 
sell at well under the $10 level. Most 
newsworthy has been the show put on 
by the Graham-Paige shares (page 72). 

This boom in the secondary motor 

stocks, however, has made conservative 
Wall Streeters uneasy. They attribute it 
to excessive and uninformed speculative 
purchases often inspired by enticing 
rumors based on dimsy foundations. 
The Street was relieved to hear a few 
days ago that the Securities & Exchange 
Commission was now carefully watching 
the situation (page 7). 
@ Toward Lower Levels—So far as the 
stock market as a whole is concerned, 
however, it has been continuing its tend- 
ency of recent weeks to drift towards 
lower levels on the least provocation. 

Standard & Poor’s industrial and rail 


COMMON STOCKS—A WEEKLY RECORD 


H 


stock price averages finally have 1 tr; Dixi 


to levels around those of mid-}; 


the “invasion rally’’ was starting a” 
@ Note of Caution—Obviously, pr has | 
ent discouraging over-all market seni fm» * 

caused by the mounting uneasi: yng am 
indecision among traders and invcstors pily a 
they contemplate the multitidinojmmiter - 


problems which industry will have ting ¢ 
solve when the war ends. plant 
Not yet, apparently, is this group ai. who 


to forecast within reasonable bounds } \(ills | 

time when business will find itse]f acd “if to 

ally faced with war contract cancellati | 

and the problems of reconversion. \ wit 
at 


can it estimate the length of time th 
will elapse before industry generally cme 200U 
resume normal production. f pla 
It is the extent to which these factofiiihat it ' 
will affect earnings that worries many @Bual it 
the Street. Astute students think thi Bul 
markets similar to those recorded iq tha 
cently will prevail until this uncerta pns of 
outlook is at least partly clarified. sil C 
Even former rampant bulls now 2[P? 
admitting that perhaps the bullish pez ultur 
celebration they expect the markct ised 
indulge in later may be temporary rts to 


Security Price Averages 


This Week Month iefly, 


Week Ago Ago to 
Stocks 
Industrial ...124.3 125.9 131.0 ling &¢ 
Railroad .... 41.2 42.3 43.3 3 
Utility ..5.% 54.3 54.7 55.4 5 
Bonds 
Industrial ...120.7 120.6 121.0 11° 
Railroad ....107.3 107.3 106.5 9% 
Utility ..4.. 116.2 116.1 116.4 115 


Data: Standard & Poor’s Corp. 
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HE TRADING POST 


Dixie Land” 


has long been known that poor 
is a basic obstacle to profitable 
ng and that this problem is par- 
piy acute in the South. 
e¢ 20 years of denouncing soil- 
ting CrOps and crops which have 
planted every year, Cason J. Cal- 
_ who retired as president of Calla- 
Mills of LaGrange, Ga., to devote 
if to scientific farming on his 25,- 
cre place near Columbus, has come 
ud with a definite plan to do some- 
y about it. 
is plan is ar private enterprise, 
hat it would depend entirely on in- 
ual investments and normal bank 
t. But it appears so fundamentally 
d that the agricultural experiment 
pns of the state university system, 
Soil Conservation Service, and the 
ultural Extension Service have 
ised the full-time assistance of six 
ts to help put it into effect. 


* * * 


iefy, the plan calls for formation, 
to Jan. 1, 1945, of 100 corpora- 
, each with seven stockholders in- 
g $1,000 apiece. Each corporation 
d employ a farmer and buy 100 
of land at an average cost of $30 
re, leaving $4,000 to be spent, as 
ily as possible, in building up that 
Then each corporation would bor- 
@from banks not more than $3,000 
attle, machinery, and other “cur- 
inventory.” 
e exact plan of soil building would 
ft to each corporation, but the man- 
would have the aid of expert ad- 
from the federal and state agencies. 
al surveys would be made for three 
after the preliminary recommenda- 
5, and Callaway has arranged for 
s for improvement, ranging from 
) for the best gain down to $1 for 
poorest. Additional prizes for the 
agers Of the top 25 farms are prom- 


outlining his plan before a joint 
ing of Atlanta civic clubs, Callaway 
the gross income from cash crops 
ore than 58% of Georgia farmers 
less than $400 in 1939 and that 
properly built up and planted to 
‘t crops should produce this 
int from a couple of acres. 
he only way the South has been 
to survive, using the “broken- 
tool” of depleted land, accord- 
o Callaway, has been through the 
bf farm labor at 75¢ to $1 a day. He 
ves such a wage scale will not pre- 
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vail again and that the South must build 
up its land if it is to compete with agri- 
cultural areas elsewhere. 
As an example, he points to the futil- 
ity of a trucker with a $300 machine 
ing to compete with one operating a 
$1,500 machine. But, he argues, if $400 
is spent in repairs on the $300 truck, 
its owner may provide real competition. 
Callaway is no theorist. In 1940 he 
lanted 700 acres to kudzu (BW—F eb. 
9’44,p36), an oriental legume which 
had been regarded as a pest plant. Three 
years later, after the Pst | pce and 
dehydration into stock-food, a return of 
$25 to $35 an acre was indicated. A 
Georgia Kudzu Club has been formed. 
Last year there were 50,000 acres in 
Georgia. The goal is -1,000,000 acres by 
1950. 
udzu is a perennial and its long, 
thick roots help build up the land. In 
the cereal classification, though, he has 
had equally good results. In one experi- 
ment $40 an acre—the amount now rec- 
ommended for his 100 proposed cor- 
porations—was spent in fertilization and 
other soil-building practices. The result 
was 58 bu. of oats to the acre, com- 
pared to a state average of 18 bu. At 
6% an investment of $40 would mean 
about $2.50 annually. But the difference 
between 58 bu. and 18 bu., even at 50¢ 
(the price is now around $1), would 
mean $20 an acre additional revenue, 


* * * 


Callaway asked for immediate action 
—and got it. Less than an hour after 
explaining his plan, funds for seven cor- 
porations were raised in Atlanta and six 
others were arranged for elsewhere in the 
state within a day. 

The Callaway plan would seem to be 
midway between the simple family unit 
and the more elaborate form of man- 
agement offered in some parts of the 
2ountry by commercial enterprises which 
operate farms of varying sizes on a 
strictly business basis, planting the crops 
which appear most likely to produce a 

rofit and endeavoring to keep the soil 
at the peak of eprom 

For a long time now it has been rec- 
ognized that there is a gap between 
farming as “‘a way of life” and farming 
as a commercial venture. Many sugges- 
tions have been made as to how to 
bridge this gap. The Callaway plan pre- 
pron the y 2a dere oan ties, tthe 
basis of American agriculture from the 
start, and it will be interesting to watch 
the progress made toward putting this 
type unit on a more business-like be 


Executives 
are made, 
not born! 


The need for executives—for quali- 
fied, well-trained men—is acute! 
Their services are at a premium. 


In order to take advantage of to- 
day’s unusual opportunities, a thor- 
ough understanding of practical 
business methods and principles is 
absolutely necessary. 
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The Alexander Hamilton Insti- J 

tute’s Modern Business Course and i 
Service deals scientifically with un- 

derlying, unchanging fundamentals. i 

Basic and broad in scope, itis meant J 

for ambitious men who realize the i 
value of understanding all four im- 

portant divisions of business and in- i 

dustry—finance, marketing, account- | 

ing and production. I 

Noted Contributors t 

Among the noted contributors to . 

the Institute’s Course are: Frederick i 

W. Pickard, Vice President and J 

Director, E. I. du Pont de Nemours i 
&Co.;CliftonSlusser, Vice President, 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.; a 

Thomas J. Watson, President, Inter- J 

national Business Machines Corp. 5 
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Send For Free Booklet 


The method by which the Modern 
Business Course and Service is 
brought to subscribers . . . the men 
behind the Institute . . . informative, 
inspirational material about pres- 
ent-day opportunities in business 
and industry ... all are included in 
the fast-reading pages of “Forging 
Ahead in Business.” To obtain your 
free copy of this valuable book, sim- 
ply fill in and mail the coupon below. 


ALEXANDER 
HAMILTON 
INSTITUTE 


i Alexander Hamilton Institute 

Dept. 178, 71 W. 23rd St., New York 10, N. Y. 
§ In Canada: 

54 Wellington Street, West, Toronto 1, Ont. 
| Please mail 4, sehen wt of the 64- 
i Re, Rooe—" ORGING AD IN BUSI- 
i tt ib nine ode daswetre sb beedeucens 
i Firm Name WTYTTTTELTTTELT TTT TTT. @esece 
: ON io cckcdnesveceaasecececest 
OED tk can Soecdasbeesedencsesootesd 
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THE TREND 


BALANCE SHEET FOR RECONSTRUCTION 


Debate over the question of how long we should con- 
tinue lend-lease to Britain and discussion of new esti- 
mates of the amount of foreign gold and dollar resources 
combined this week to help us to get a sharper focus on 
the issues and opportunities of world reconstruction. 
This is something that has a double interest for American 
business: World reconstruction will require of us sub- 
stantial gifts and credits, to which most of us have agreed 
in principle, and it will offer a large export market for our 
goods and services. 

So far, attention has largely been directed to the prob- 
lem of how the world can collaborate on relief, rehabili- 
tation, stabilization, and development. Now we must 


begin to try to measure the amount of help needed and © 


the markets that world reconstruction will provide. 


© For that we need a reconstruction balance sheet com- 
paring needs with resources. It is already a familiar fact 
that foreigners’ holdings of gold and dollar balances— 
which constitute purchasing power in any world market— 
have soared during the war (BW—Oct.23’43,p116). Our 
troops have been spending dollars in foreign lands, we 
have been paying dollars for the building of bases in out- 
lying areas, and we have been purchasing more raw mate- 
rials for our war effort than we have been selling exports 
for cash. As a result, in the past two-and-a-half years the 
rest of the world has accumulated over four billion dollars 
(some of which have been converted into gold), and, in 
addition, over two billions more of gold have been mined 
abroad in this period. Moreover, the rate of accumulation 
has increased to about four billions a year, so that, alto- 
gether, gold and dollar holdings will have risen perhaps 
ten billions by the war’s end. 

The National City Bank, which has just developed: 
this new set of estimates, points out that, before Pearl 
Harbor, the rest of the world held over ten billion 
dollars in gold, and around three-and-a-half billions in 
dollar balances. Thus, its holdings now total well over 20 
billion dollars, and may reach 25 billions by the war’s 
end, whereas in 1919, at the end of the last war, gold and 
dollar holdings abroad amounted to about five billions. 


© One clew to the size of the réconstruction needs to be 
filled is the 1919-1921 record. In those three years, we 
supplied the rest of the world almost 25 billion dollars 
of goods and shipping services—nearly ten billions more 
than we bought, according to what figures we have. Per- 
sonal gifts by Americans to relatives or others abroad 
financed over one-and-a-half billion of this. Government 
aid amounted to two-and-a-half billions. We made 
long-term loans or repaid long-term debts of almost two 
billidns. Short-term credits were between one and two 
billions. Foreigners liquidated nearly a billion dollars in 


120 


dollar balances, and sent us a half-billion in g 

Even so, the world ran short of dollars, and ex orts 
more than 50% in value from 1920 to 1922, thouh, 
declines accounted for part of this drop. While pox 
prices will be as inflated as in 1919-1921, reconstrug 
needs will be considerably larger this time than lag 


© Not all the 20 to 25 billions available in foreign 
or dollar holdings will be usable for reconstruc 
obviously, we could not drain the world of all its mong 
reserve. And when we break down the balance shee 
see other limitations. Thus, Latin-American hol 
will come to 20% of the total, but Latin Ameq 
needs, even for development, are apt to run muchj 
than that. Some of the European neutrals and Mj 
Eastern countries will likewise have surplus reso 
On the other hand, Russia’s world purchasing power 
tun far below its reconstruction needs, China may 
be in a similar position, and parts of central and cat 
Europe—such as Italy—will be hard up indeed. 

France, Belgium, and the Netherlands will have, 
three billions in gold alone for reconstruction; wil 
be enough? And Britain’s position raises more conp 
questions. An appreciable volume of the world’sy 
time accumulation of dollar balances and newly nin 
gold must have cleared into sterling fund by now. } 
Britain’s ability to pay for imports will remain impi 
through the transition period, whereas her import » 
will be above the prewar level (BW—Dec.25’43,p! 


© The fact that the rest of the world has these war 
prewar accumulations of gold and dollars does no 
itself deny the need for new arrangements for reconst 
tion. But, sooner or later, implicitly or explicitly, the 
ance sheet of needs vs. resources must be faced in de 
This already has been done insofar as it has now 
recognized that western Europe will finance most d 
own relief needs, and not draw much on the Us 
Nations Relief & Rehabilitation Administration. h 
ever there are more points to be brought into fr 
Whether we adopt the Bretton Woods proposals f 
monetary fund and international bank, or use s 
alternative methods to facilitate currency stabiliza 
and international investment, we shall still have to 
Russia’s needs differently to those of Latin Ama 
We still have to decide how far we will lend-lease ai 
Britain, and how far we will just lend it. And the & 
about needs and resources that are required for form 
ing sound policies are also business’ best guides in¢ 
mating our world markets for goods and investment 
the transition period. 
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